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SURFAIR 


Surf Air is a first-of-its-kind membership airline that empowers you to travel 

quickly, simply, and comfortably. Operating eight-seat executive aircraft, Surf Air 

offers a streamlined flying experience from convenient private terminals—where 
you Can arrive just 15 minutes before departure. 


WWW.SURFAIR.COM/US | (800) 365-6179 | INFO@SURFAIR.COM 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 3 


When we first started working on our year end Win- 
ter Issue, we naturally looked back at 2017, and what 
an unnerving whirlwind year it has been. A nation 
politically divided, a sea-change movement for wom- 
en, immeasurable global stinky-doings, worldwide 
transitions in print media, napping nukes in North 
Korea looming over our heads--but also 2017 was 
a year full of emerging and iconoclastic artists that 
are already shaping the new year ahead of us--giving 
us much needed escapism and perspective. So many 
underdogs trying to exact change through art, now 
more than ever. Danai Gurira, star of the upcoming 
Black Panther, and the fearless female pack leader of 
The Walking Dead, is no exception. Moonlighting as a 
ferocious warrior on both the small and big screen, 
Gurira’s strength and beauty has earned her a loyal, 
galactic fanbase that is about to expand even further 
when Panther, the first all black superhero movie, 
releases in February, followed by her reprising her 
characher in Avengers: Infinity War. 


Tai-Nehisi Coates, creator of the 2016 Black Pan- 
ther comics, describes the film as “the fulfillment of 
some sort of deep wish that extends throughout the 
black diaspora to show that we are human, that we 
are beautiful, that we can be badasses, too. We've 
occupied such a servile place in film & TV, it’s nice 
to see that flipped.” It couldn't be a more important 
time for a racially diverse Marvel flick to be added 
to its cinematic canon, and the female characters of 
Panther have been something we've been severely 
missing till now. Marvel has set out to accomplish 
something with the modern black superhero that all 
previous iterations have fallen short of doing--mak- 
ing it respectable, imaginative and powerful. We're at 
a pivotal point where these characters are coming not 
out of permission or obligation, but necessity. This 


film marks a new opportunity to remind us of who 
we collectively are. 


Among our multiple covers, we showcase two other 
young actors from the MCU. Evan Peters, who de- 
picts scene-stealing fan favorite Quicksilver in the 
recent X-Men franchise, and Gregg Sulkin, who stars 
in Marvel's hit series, Runaways. We're additional- 
ly humbled to have Jared Leto and his band Thirty 
Seconds to Mars on our cover. As an ultimate cha- 
meleon, Leto has always been about enacting change 
and raising social awareness, as evidenced by his Os- 
car winning role in Dallas Buyers Club. TSTM’s latest 
#1 single and upcoming documentary ‘A Day in the 
Life’, tackles what it means to be an American in this 
current branched landscape. Always outspoken, Leto 
is here to give us a boost outta the dredges with his 
latest album, documentary and upcoming role in The 
Outsider--which looks to be as intense and culturally 
relevant as his prior catalog. 


Our final Winter cover features breakout star Fred- 
die Highmore, whose latest show, The Good Doctor, 
emerged as the number 1 drama on network TV 
this year and landed him a Golden Globe nom for 
Best Actor. Highmore swapped his serial killer robes 
(after 5 seasons as a young Norman Bates in AMC's 
Bates Motel) for scrubs, as he portrays an autistic 
savant doctor ala Doogie Howser for millennials. At 
25 years-old, Highmore is already an acting veteran, 
having acted in more projects than his years on earth 
(30 in total) and already amassing an impressive 13 
award wins and 277 nominations. For an actor who's 
achieved more than anyone else at his age, he defies 
the typical child actor Meme-life. If I were to hazard a 
guess, I'd say he is only just beginning. 
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In addition to our radical cover stars, we're able to 
include some of this year’s most inspiring and dis- 
ruptive artists, including both breakthrough actors, 
underdogs and musical mainstays like Yeah Yeah Ye- 
ahs, Imagine Dragons, Fetty Wap, AWOLNATION, 
and Empire of the Sun, all of whom helped shape the 
current and future climate of music. 


2017 has been a big year, so it's only fitting we'd end 
it with our biggest issue to date. This year has seen 
a massive shift, not only in the socio-political realm 
as referenced above, but in digital vs print media 
as well. With some echoing the old adage of “print 
is dead,” others, rightly so, have maintained there 
will always be a place for print, alongside digital or 
any newer trend that may come along. Much like the 
sound from a digital mp3 can never replace the sound 
from a vinyl or the experience of placing needle to re- 
cord—scrolling left and right, wp and down through 
the infinite, bottomless-bread-bowl mass of digital 
‘information’ can never replace flipping through a 
thoughtful, well-curated magazine or newspaper. 


Just as Rock 'N’ Roll didn’t die, so too, will print 
media find its place, alive and well, in the evolution- 
ary changes being brought about in the dawn of the 
connected era, the social media influenced society. 
We'd like to be there when the click-bait headlines 
begin to hurt your eyes just a little too much or when 
shock-value isn't the value you crave. Here in these 
pages, we get to tell the stories of dozens of our fa- 
vorite upcomers and artistic icons—and after count- 
less all-nighters getting this thing wrapped, we've 
never been more stoked for an issue. We hope you 
enjoy reading it as much as we enjoyed creating it. 


Long. Live. Print. 
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Jonathan Tucker walks into the room with a bounce in his 
step—a literal bounce. We quietly take note of his physical 
agility and remark how well it will work for the visual story 
we have in mind. We know some of the shots wed like to ac- 
complish will be difficult—balancing between walls and hold- 
ing a newspaper as it’s being consumed by fire are not easy 
things to ask of someone—but thankfully Tucker is unfazed 
and, dare we say, incredibly jazzed for the challenge. 


Tucker is no stranger to roles which require him to move past 
what is considered “comfortable” or “safe” physically. At this 
point, it appears he may even seek these roles out. Whether 
it's amemorable guest starring role on Law and Order: SVU, 
a co-starring role alongside action film veteran, Bruce Willis, 
in Hostage, a lead role in horror films like The Ruins, or an 
immersive experience such as the one he found in Kingdom, 
Tucker tackles every role from the inside out and the outside 
in—delving so far into each character it feels as though he is 
living in their skin and not his own. It’s said this is the mark 
of a great actor: when the audience cannot tell where the 
actor ends and the character begins. This kind of work can be 
consuming, exhausting, and requires the kind of focus and 
training not meant for every artist. 


There was naturally intense training for Kingdom, which 
centers around Tucker's character who's a professional MMA 
fighter. “|[Kingdom] was a unique project in that you can lead 
an audience to believe that you're a great mathematician, for 
example, with good dialogue. Or you can even convince them 
youre a great driver with a good stuntman, but you can't ask 
an audience to enter into a relationship with you as a mixed 
martial artist without looking like a mixed martial artist,” he 
explains. “Every role is physical, but this was a unique oppor- 
tunity and we had the best in the business training us every 
day. There was a sense of veracity on set and in the training 
that was unparalleled; certainly within any fighting or MMA 
film or television program. All of our background actors were 
real fighters. All of our coaches are real fighters. We flew 
around the country to train and attend fights, we trained 
every day, we cut weight, we sparred—it was a holistic and 
holy union of actor and combat. I loved it. It's remained a big 
part of my life still to this day.” 


It's apparent Tucker carries a bit of every role he plays along 
with him, even after the project has long since ended. He’s 
attentive and deliberate with his words, thoughtfully expand- 
ing on each of his acting experiences. Though he often wel- 
comes new challenges with open arms, his newest endeavor, 
as Frankie Ryan in City on a Hill, presented a set of demands 
he wasn't expecting. 


“(City on a Hill] actually, a lot of it takes place in my child- 
hood neighborhood, the ‘People’s Republic of Charlestown’ 


in Boston, and it’s set in the decade I know best which is 

the 1990's. Being asked to go home, spiritually and literally, 
presents a host of challenges and opportunities and excite- 
ment and pain and all of those sorts of emotions that we 

can associate with our community that helped bring us up.” 
Is Tucker grateful to have that opportunity and does it help 
his process? “Contrary to what I might have anticipated, it’s 
helped the process but it requires a bit more digging; the 
digging is more complex. You're getting me in the middle of 
it right now. It’s often easier to go outside [your own commu- 
nity]. An archaeological dig is probably easier overseas than 
it is in your own backyard, you know?” Tucker sighs and we 
ask why the ‘backyard dig’ is so much more difficult—is it be- 
cause of what you might uncover? “No,” Tucker says in a clear 
voice, “it’s because of what you might have covered.” 


Regardless of the exhausting and emotional journey, Tucker, 
as always, remains committed to the character and the proj- 
ect at hand. Frankie Ryan, for him, is both problematic and 
simple, foreign and familiar at the same time—and he revels 
in the complexity. “[Frankie] is a traditional Irish catholic 
working class Charlestown townie. I am intimately familiar 
with these blue collar heroes but I had a unique perspective 
on it. I was nursed, cradled and reared in this one unique 
square mile by one unique square mile neighborhood, but | 
was educated about 45 minutes away. I was able to commute 
to a very upscale suburban community called Brookline,” he 
recalls. 


The role has required a work ethic Tucker is quite familiar 
with. “I’m not afraid of work because I have a 6’5 Irish Cath- 
olic father who taught at a public university for 35 years and 
a five-foot-tall Romanian-Jewish mother who never stops 
moving. I have a work ethic and I love to work. I sleep well 
when I work.” 


Similar to the dichotomy found in the characters Tucker is 
drawn to, the same can be said to exist within Tucker him- 
self—a powerful and surprising duality. Here we have an ac- 
tor and an athlete, trained in mixed martial arts, accustomed 
to losing himself in action flicks, war films and projects with 
often violent and intense undertones, who is also trained in 
classical ballet. Wait. What? 


“Yeah!” He laughs and continues, “I went to the Boston Ballet 
Company and danced at the Lang Center which is the largest 
theatrical performance space. You get these complexities. | 
grew up with these complexities and they gave me the ability 
to be within and out of those very separate and very satisfy- 
ing worlds. I've really come back to the movement that was 
so much a part of my childhood and my training. Now, I can't 
understand my work as an actor without incorporating a 


study of physicality.” 
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We press him for more on this subject, especially as it relates 
to his process and the final expression of a character, and 

he happily obliges. “I have been forced into a very different 
place, in respect to the craft, in the past 5-8 years. I’ve dis- 
covered a very personal process and system for my work— 
the physicality [in my work as an actor] and the specificity of 
that physicality has taken on a greater sense of importance. 
I’m also much more interested now in the conscious work 
that it takes to become open to the unconscious (or the sub- 
conscious) and | think that’s really happened for me in the 
past seven, eight years.” 


It’s refreshing to chat with an actor who lives simultaneously 
in so many worlds—Tucker revels in the Hollywood experi- 
ence while protecting a sacred respect for his craft. A respect 
that has, in a world inundated with social media ‘models’ and 
viral video ‘stars, been lost almost completely. He under- 
stands when to put a separation between the idea of ‘employ- 
ment’ vs ‘work’ and why this separation can be a valuable 
tool in the process, both on set and at home. 


“Employment and work are not always the same thing—you 
don’t have to be employed to be working. In my history with 
other actors and the business, that has been misunderstood 
by people in film but understood by people in theatre. I’ve 
never done theater before but there is a sweat equity, blue 
collar component to our craft,” he explains. “You can be a 
good cabinet maker, for example, a mediocre cabinet maker, 
a great cabinet maker, or you can be a master of your craft— 
and a lot of that has to do with how much work you're willing 
to put in, it doesn’t have to do with how many sales you 
make. When you're talking to most people about acting, they 
want to know, ‘What are you working on? When was the last 
time you worked?’ They're always referring to a job, as in em- 
ployment, as in a TV show or a movie—and that’s not what 
drives me. I've been able to separate my employment from 
my work and that’s been not only one of the most satisfying 
things to happen to me professionally, but it’s also been the 
best thing to happen to me personally because it’s opened 
me up to my relationship with my wife and my friends, my 
colleagues and my ability to explore the world with open eyes 
and an open heart.” 


Indeed, theatre actors have a profound appreciation for the 
work involved and know, inherently, that the work we do is 
rarely for the job security and adequate pay. Tucker is unde- 
terred by the workload or change in paycheck. “I’m dying to 
be on stage. I want to be in New York or the West End ora 
great theater here in LA and do great plays. [dlove todoa 
Stephen Adly Guirgis or a Tennessee Williams play. A Martin 
McDonagh or an Aaron Sorkin play.” His voice raises with 
excitement, [I want to be on stage and! want to be on stage 
in a great role. | want to work with great writers and then 


take that performance and share it with my colleagues on 
stage and the audience in seats. Bobby Cannavale is one of 
my favorite actors and I've seen him on stage probably 6 or 7 
times. When I saw him do a Guirgis production, I picked up 
every play that Guirgis has written and I've been determined 
to find an opportunity to collaborate with him.” 


We hazard a guess that Tucker would find enormous success 
in the theatre—it’s a collaborative art form that requires a 
deference to the importance of teamwork. It’s exhilarating, 
therefore, to hear him speak with pointed consideration on 
the value of every single person involved in the process of 
making a great film or television show. 


“We're all in this leaky boat together and when you're com- 
fortable with yourself, and you have done the requisite work 
before you arrive to a pre-production, then you're excited 
about collaborating with the other artists who have joined 
the crew.” He goes on to explain, “There’s nothing more grati- 
fying than a department head or a more junior crew member 
giving you an idea. ‘I love how you were talking about not 
having a watch but what do you think about having a pager?’ 
‘Oh man, that’s a great idea!’ And they wouldn't have given 
that idea if it wasn't for the openness to collaborate and hav- 
ing done the work. Everybody has a story to tell. Everybody.” 


Tucker's own story may be wrapped up somewhere in the 
vulnerability with which he approaches his work and life. 
When asked how he’s able to handle such intense work, roles 
where his emotion is kept largely under the surface just 
waiting to explode outward (a taxing feat in and of itself), his 
response is refreshingly candid and not at all tinged with the 
martyrdom or self-praise so oft found in Hollywood. 


“This is just what we do as human beings. We're all wearing 
armor. We're walking around, most of us, not acknowledg- 
ing that there is great pain and suffering in the world. We're 
all walking around with a sense of a shield in front of us. I 
think it’s just about acknowledging that and breathing. Just 
breathing; inhaling and exhaling.” 


He inhales and then exhales, “Do you know what I mean?” 
His question doesn’t necessitate a response, but there’s a 
silent understanding—a nod and an acknowledgement that 
we are, as Tucker reminds us, all in this together. 
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If you haven't already heard the enchanting 1950s bluegrass- 
meets-1960s American folk-rock sounds of First Aid Kit, you 
need to. Known for their dreamy songcraft, the Swedish duo, 
comprised of sisters Klara and Johanna Séderberg, are back 
with a fourth album, ‘Ruins’, through Columbia Records. This 
time, they've shrugged off the familiar cloak of perfection and 
emerged with a rougher, more raw sound. 


For a band that chose their name by randomly choosing a page in the 
dictionary, their songs are well-crafted, honest, and enchanting. Their 
songcraft is embedded in their vivid storytelling. In the four years since 
their last album, Stay Gold, the pair have been through a great deal of 
growing up, and their experiences and resulting maturity is reflected 
throughout the record. Ruins is overwhelmingly punctuated with themes 
of sadness, loneliness and loss, making it relatable to many people the 
world over. However, it’s the sister's soaring, ethereal voices against 
against a warm and romantic folk soundtrack, that keeps listeners coming 
back for another bite. 


The authenticity of their music and down-to-earth personalities are 
integral parts of First Aid Kit’s resonance with their fanbase. The band's 
genesis was rooted in a deep love for music from a young age. “I can’t 
think of a time when it [singing] wasn't something we did,” Klara recalls. 
Although their perfect folk harmonies would lead any unknowing listener 
to think they were either from the States themselves or had grown up sur- 
rounded by the sound they emanate today, First Aid Kit’s natural affinity 
for the genre is a result of neither factor. In actual fact, Klara says that the 
sisters found it themselves. “It started when | was 12. | started to listen to 
Bright Eyes a lot and that blew me away, just the simplicity of it was really 
inspiring and it just really moved me, | thought, this guy's just playing the 
guitar and singing, maybe I could do that myself! That’s why I got a guitar. 
Then both of us just started exploring the genre. We really loved it, it just 
felt like home.” 


It seems that the sisters always possessed a natural talent for music, how- 
ever, it was definitely a dream that we both thought would never happen,” 
Klara says. “We were dreaming of being popstars. We just wanted to sing 
basically. When we started to listen to country and folk stuff, we started 
writing our own songs.” The savvy duo submitted a demo of their song 
‘Tangerine’ to a Swedish radio station in 2007, resulting in live perfor- 
mance requests and record deals. At the time, Klara was still in school, so 
they could only play on weekends. It was only a year later that the band 
got their break after being noticed for a cover they put on MySpace of 
Fleet Foxes’ “Tiger Mountain Peasant Song’ - the social networking site 
responsible for launching the careers of Arctic Monkeys, Lily Allen, Enter 
Shikari and more. They signed their first record deal when Johanna was 17 
and Klara just 14. 


Having had a great deal of creative control over their own music since their 
teenage years, the duo are perhaps unsurprisingly open on their records. 
“It's weirdly quite easy for me to write about these things,” Klara says. “It's 
the only way to do it, just to pour it out. Anything that feels to personal, 
you can take it out or tweak it. You don't want to put any limitations on it, 
you just wanna get it all out there.” 


In terms of the creative process when writing songs, Klara will usually be 
one to conjure up the ideas and Johanna will help bring them to fruition 
by directing her younger sister and suggesting tweaks that help to perfect 
the song. 


The cathartic writing process has helped both the sisters through a great 
deal. “I had just gone through a breakup when Johanna and I met up to 
write and record our new record,’ Klara says. “We went to Las Angeles 
and I came there in a very emotional state after leaving behind a long rela- 
tionship. That was my time to write about it and process it. That’s why the 
record is quite dark. It felt like a growing up where I had to realise there 
were all these big ideas that I had about life that weren't going to come 
true and I had to just accept it.” 


The band's song, ‘It’s A Shame’ echoes this feeling, as the sisters sing: 


“Lately I've been thinking about the past / How there is no holding back / 
No point in wasting sorrow / On things that won't be here tomorrow.” 


Being on tour for six years eventually drained the band so much that Klara 
says the sisters got to the point where they “had to stop,” for the sake of 
their own health. The songs became repetitive and lost their meaning to 
the band. “We couldn't really enjoy it as much as we had in the past. It was 
really sad because I just wanted to play these songs and | couldn't give it 
my all. The energy just wasn't there.” 


After years on the road during their foremost years, the sisters began 

to question their lives back home and craved a sense of normality. Klara 
moved to Manchester to find her own space and discover who she was 
whilst the pair took a break from writing and even listening to music. 
However, when she moved back home to Stockholm, Klara unfolded due 
to the lack of routine she was used to on tour and admits that she became 
depressed. “It took some time to figure out and to find it again but | defi- 
nitely feel all good now,” Klara offers, her voice full of self-reassurance. 


Another of the strains of touring together for so long was the pressure 
that it put on their relationship. As much as musical sibling duos can be 
work like a charm, working together in such a close capacity - both phys- 
ically and creatively - can lead to disagreements (see Oasis, Dire Straits). 
However, despite a rocky period, when the Séderberg sisters reunited, 
their bond became stronger than ever, In fact, Klara says that being in the 
band with her sister is in fact, “a huge support and comfort. Travelling 
around the world and being on stage can be quite intimidating. We've been 
together for so long now we feel quite confident on stage but having each 
other there is a huge part of why we feel so comfortable.” When it comes 
to delving into their innermost thoughts and feelings for the sake of their 
music, Klara offers that, “It feels quite natural. We talk about everything.” 
The younger of the Séderberg sisters reveals that the band is definitely a 
family affair. Their father, who, before the birth of his children was in the 
Swedish rock band Lolita Pop, has played bass on the record. He also left 
his job as a teacher to join his daughters on tour. “T've been quite used to 
pouring my heart and soul out into music and playing it for family,” Klara 
adds. “It doesn't feel strange to me.” 


Now that the duo is fighting fit and back in the ring, they have been throw- 
ing themselves into rehearsals for their upcoming 14-date North American 
headline tour, which kicks off in January 2018 at the Fox Theatre in Oak- 
land and closes at the historic New York City’s Beacon Theatre on February 
13, with support from Van William. 


Klara refuses to pick a favourite song from the album, however, she admits 
she is particularly fond of ‘Fireworks’, the third track on the album. ‘I love 
‘Fireworks’ for many different reasons,’ she ponders. “It feels really new to 
us in terms of the sound; making and exploring that. It sounds like a fifties 
ballad but we wanted to add in some eighties guitars and keyboards... It’s 
very emotional,” 


For Ruins, First Aid Kit worked with a number of renowned musicians, 
including McKenzie Smith of Midlake, Wilco drummer Glen Kotche and 
REM'’s Peter Buck. “Music has always been the most helpful thing to me 
in the world,” Klara muses, reflecting on the band's upcoming album. “We 
really poured our hearts into [this record] and | hope that [our fans] can 
hear that and relate to the songs.” 


Despite their success, the band still feel the natural pulls of apprehension 
before getting on stage or releasing new music. “It’s scary putting songs 
out there. Especially those you're personally invested in,” Klara con- 

cedes. “| remember when we released, ‘It’s a Shame’ in September and | 
wondered are [our fans] still gonna get our sound? Then we started getting 
comments from people and they totally got it! That was such a wonderful 
feeling... like I'm not alone in this world. You feel connected to people. It 
was beautiful.” 


“When we play shows and people are singing along to the songs, we have 
this moment where I think how crazy it is that, although we wrote that 
song, there’s someone else who's heard it and has taken this song to heart 
and it means something to them. It’s just the craziest thing.” 
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Modern Family has ruled television for a decade now. Nolan 
Gould went through puberty, growth and change in front of the 
entire nation and yet, there's still so much to learn about him. 


At age thirteen, Nolan Gould went on the Ellen show to let the world 
know that he is a genius. The 19-year-old, who plays Luke Dunphy on the 
beloved show Modern Family, is a member of Mensa; which people often 
find unsettling because the character he plays, well, isn't. 


“Seven years ago | went on the Ellen DeGeneres show and I made an 
announcement that I was technically considered a genius anda member of 
Mensa,’ Gould explains. “At the time, I was tired of people assuming I was 
just like my character in that Luke is, for all intents and purposes, stupid. 
I wanted to set the record straight, I'm the opposite. That caught on so 
much that now everybody just knows that I'm a genius, so we're having 
the complete opposite effect where now people are trying to come up to 
me and talk to me about math formulas. | literally have paparazzi come up 
and asking me math equations to prove I'm smart. Not going to lie, I kind 
of regret that decision. Especially because I’m smart but not super smart, 
I'm on the low end of the spectrum. Whenever I want to go out in public 
on a date or something, | have to be embarrassed by people coming up and 
saying ‘you're a genius, right?’ I don't know how to respond to that--how 
am | supposed to respond? Just say ‘indubitably?” 


Hidden inside the brick studios and old warehouses that cover LA’s artist 
district sits a ray of sunshine, The Happy Place. The museum is as close to 
a real ray of sunshine as most of us will see. The outside of the building is 
misleadingly small. Upon entering, visitors are greeted by room after room 
of color, cheer and quirkiness. Gould seems at home amongst the variety 
of different aesthetics, ever the chameleon that he is. He smolders in the 
sultry XOXO room and ruminates among the yellow sunflowers that fill 
another. In between shots, the actor perches atop a wooden bench, his 
coiffed hair bounces slightly while he smiles. Somebody suggests he try 

to look ‘disenfranchised,’ and without hesitation, Gould replies, “what, 
look like I don't have the right to vote?” His tone isn't haughty, and his 
eyes show pride in his joke, not judgement, at the use of the word. When 
meeting Gould, what strikes most isn't that he can rattle off definitions or 
tell anecdotes about being a famous actor, it’s his desire to throw himself 
fully into fun. 


Gould steps hesitantly into the next room before ecstatically realizing it 

is filled with color. The floor is striped with a rainbow rounded out by blue 
and pink walls. On the ceiling, a bed complete with stuffed animals and a 
bedside dresser defies gravity and Gould follows. The center of the room 
features a small, circular lighting set up and quickly, it quickly becomes 
Gould's playground. A sense of freedom and enthusiasm pours out of him 
with every move of the arm or attempt at balancing on one foot. Even- 
tually, he kicks it up a notch. The circular lighting becomes a hurdle and, 
just like the many hurdles he faced to become an actor, he jumps over it 
with ease. But that’s not enough for this next-gen star, soon he’s jumping 
over while twisting his body, he faces a new direction every time. He 
covers every pose from the ‘end of the movie montage’ jump to a ‘layman's 
pirouette.’ 


For someone who had to publicly declare his intelligence before he could 
even drive, it’s amazing that, even now, it seems like we’ve pegged him 
incorrectly. “I think people would be surprised to find out I'm actually a 
total dork in real life. I spent three hundred hours last year playing this 
one video game. I’m a hardcore nerd. I read comic books, go to Comic-Con, 
[ geek out. In my mind, that would be the most surprising thing if people 
find out I'm a nerd,” he pauses and lets out a hearty laugh, “but I think 
they already know it.” 


The actor has been playing the role of Luke Dunphy, youngest of three, 
for a decade now, having taken on the role at age eleven. But for a while 
he didn't think he would get a role, let alone a starring role in a 22-time 
Emmy award winning show. 


“L almost quit acting when I was younger. We moved out from a small 
town in Georgia, we moved all the way across the country to pursue this 
dream of acting. I got out here and 1 worked a little bit, but it was mainly 
5 years of mostly rejection and failure. That was especially stressful as a 
young kid,” he says. “I asked my family to come all the way out here, put 
their lives on hold, completely change everything up so I could follow this 
dream... and then it wasn't really working out. 1 thought about quitting 
acting but then I got on Modern Family.” 


Ten years later and the nominations and awards keep piling on; not that 
Gould predicted that. “At the time, I didn’t think Modern Family was 

going to be what it has become today -- which is kind of the show of its 
generation, being on for ten seasons and tying the record for most Emmys 
for comedy series with Frasier.” Then again, to predict the kind of success 


he and Modern Family have seen would require an oracle (or narcissism). 
Gould had neither, but he did have drive. 


The show isn't just a resume builder for the New York born, California 
raised actor. The show really has become his own modern family. Bonded 
through on set shenanigans, stress and support, Gould talks of his fellow 
cast members with admiration and adoration. 


“Two or three years ago, alot of the storylines Luke was going through, 
they were actually happening in my real life to the point where (and this 
is completely true) there’s an episode where Luke is texting two girls at 
the same time and he’s going to his sisters for advice on how to manage 
it. In between takes they would cut and then we would go onto my phone 
and they would help me. I was trying to write to a girl at the time and 

we didn’t realize, everyone was pointing it out,the juxtaposition of us 
shooting a show about them trying to help Luke write these text messages 
to a girl, then going back to writing text messages to a girl as myself. We 
should have just kept it rolling and recorded what was actually going on. I 
got friend zoned both times,” he snickers before slyly adding, “I think we 
learned not to listen to your TV sisters.” 


However, in the increasingly invasive days of the internet, Gould finds 
himself navigating how to thrive in an industry that can, at times, bleed 
one dry. With his 1.4 million social media followers, he’s working out what 
to post and what should remain a mystery. “This is something that I'm 
still trying to figure out. The only way to keep yourself from going insane 
in this industry is to have part of yourself be kept private. You have your 
public space and you have your private space. Sometimes I cross back and 
forth and sometimes I don't. I don’t really put myself in the public space 
because it opens you up to scrutiny. Alot of good things came out of the 
internet, but there’s also bad things.” 


One such good thing to come from the internet is also a way that Gould 
passes time occasionally; “I never respond to people on the internet when 
they're writing to me in a negative way but sometimes, when I'm feeling 
really down, | just go and have online arguments with people about wheth- 
er or not climate change exists.” 


It’s an argument you are best off not getting into with Gould; not only 
because of his extensive knowledge and vocabulary, but because, quite 
simply, he cares A LOT. “I get super defensive about the environment.The 
one thing that’s constantly remained in my life is a close connection with 
nature. I've always loved the environment and if 1 weren't acting right now, 
I'd probably be somewhere in the middle of Oregon taking dirt samples. 
You'd stumble upon me building a trail in the middle of Yosemite.” 


And while the image of the famous and dapper Nolan Gould taking dirt 
samples in the middle of nowhere seems strange, Gould’s voice becomes 
excited and wishful as he discusses the various nature jobs he would've 
taken had acting not panned out. Regardless of whether it’s acting or trail 
guide, Gould doesn't plan on wasting anything he's been given. The actor is 
wholeheartedly devoted to raising awareness. 


“Every actor, musican, or public figure should be working to make the 
world a better place and if they're not, they're just wasting their plat- 
forms.” Gould knows this and, despite his ambivalence towards social me- 
dia -- boiling down a situational context into one post makes him uneasy 
-- he lives up to it. He shares personal stories, draws attention to areas in 
peril and demands that people care--with just the occasional shirtless gym 
selfie for good measure. 


“When it comes to activism, it was always kind of a no brainer for me. I'm 
really lucky to have been given a platform where I can reach out to society 
and hopefully influence a change on it.” His use of his celebrity for good 
extended into his role in Logic’s music video for the song ‘1-800-273-8255' 
Gould plays a gay man opposite Coy Stewart in a story that emphasizes 
hope and hanging on. Through a combination of live performances, the 
music video and more, the National Suicide Hotline’s daily calls went 
through the roof. “For us, that’s the highest honor we can receive over 
nominations or press, just the actual purpose of the song to have people 
call in and raise awareness”, he says. 


Gould would love to be on Modern Family for many years to come, but he 
recognizes that, at some point, everything must come to an end. Yet, at 
age 19, he already displays the kind of introspection that breeds great 
actors. 


“Tm a combination of emotion and logic, but only through experience. 
Naturally I'm a reallylogical, rational person -- even about my own feelings. 
I'm very self-aware. But because of being an actor and having to live the 
lives of other people, it teaches you to think a different way and feel super 
empathetic.” 


C C EVERY ACTOR, MUSICIAN, OR 
FUBUIC THIGURE snOULDI DE 
WORKING TO MAKE THE WORLD 
A BETTER PLACE AND IF THEY'RE 
NOT, THEY'RE JUST WASTING 
THEIR PLATFORMS. 
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After 3 years of his life were lost because of a record deal pone south, Barns 
Courtney turned what felt like failure into his successful album The Attrac- 
tions of Youth and it is just the beginning. 


In a graveyard of archetypes, Barns Courtney stands tall and proud. He 
rattles off stories of fans breaking in backstage, beautiful women with dark 
tendencies and your standard, wild, rock n’ roll parties. He knows that his 
existence intertwines with the cliché’s left behind by decades of legends. 

It isn't something he wears on his shoulder. He didn’t walk to the stage 
because he felt he partied so well, he deserved it. Rather, Courtney proves 
that archetypes exist for a reason; they speak to humanity and reality and 
so does he. 


“By nature, alot of musicians are self-destructive and drawn to those kind 
of behaviors or people or relationships, I think that’s true for a number 

of reasons but the main one is emotional pain and struggle are huge- 

ly inspirational. A lot of the greatest, most legendary musicians, were 
terribly depressed and in pain.” For Courtney, it’s no different. “I wouldn't 
have been able to write the album that I wrote without the depression and 
debilitating sadness that went along with spending my whole life building 
something only to have it taken away from me,” Courtney laments. 


The English born, Seattle bred musician spent years building an album 
with his band only to be dropped by the label before release. However, 
Courtney's work ethic would not let him stay down, even when his path 
became twisted with hopelessness. Forever struck down by double edged 
swords, even now that he's found himself accruing the attention he 
deserves, Courtney admits he feels lost between personality and persona. 
“When you're on stage and you're playing this exaggerated caricature of 
yourself and you're plugged into this alien world that you draw inspiration 
from...you become this enormous, bizarre character for the people in the 
audience, when do you turn it off?” 


Sometimes, it can feel like there isn't even an off switch. “It’s hard to draw 
a clear distinction because all of these masks are a part of your personal- 
ity. Technically, it’s all you.” Even so, when one portion of personality is 
magnetized a hundred times more than any other, it still feels like a cage. 
“Sometimes I wish I had an outlet for the other parts of my personality.” 


While this issue plagues many a musician, it does feel especially pertinent 
with Courtney. In between stories of debauchery, Courtney references phi- 
losophers, discusses the importance of climate change awareness and the 
influence of poets like John Donne. Yet, when discussing who he feels he 
is as a person, he chooses words like ‘goofy. He ruminates on stories of his 
childhood self and playing characters. “] always loved performing in one 
sense of the word or another. | loved to make the people in my classroom 


laugh." 


When it comes to personality, he is a renaissance man. Constantly curious, 
an activist’s mind and a scholar’s thirst for hunger mixed with everyone's 
favorite class clown and the boy down the street who would do anything 
for family. And while his album comes from the sincerest and genuine 
place, it is easy to see why one of life's chameleons can feel trapped within 
the walls of a singular, simplified version of a personality, that quite hon- 
estly, is bursting at the seams. 


The claustrophobic tendencies increase exponentially as more and more 

of pop culture becomes branded for social media. Courtney finds himself 
doing his best to avoid reducing his life by cutting it down to an Instagram 
post taken out of context. Not to mention the fact that taking time to con- 
stantly stimulate his fans means he loses time being stimulated by his own 
life. So why, when the industry is doing everything it can to embrace social 


media platforms and branding, would an old soul with the fervor for life of 
a high schooler drunk for the first time want to get involved? 


When thinking about how his love affair with performing began, Courtney 
pauses. ‘| don’t know if there was a defining moment...it was always a part 
of me. | think it was just a relief when | saw it was okay to pursue this.” 


“Twas watching the world through a very restricted eye of this academic 
school that I'd gone to. I just didn’t understand that actually, you could do 
more or less, what you want in life as long as you're passionate and work 
hard." It didn't hurt, of course, that his mom showed nothing but support; 
some of his early career credits include frequent performances on a stage 
made of mats and an audience filled with his mom's yoga patrons. 


To make things clear, Courtney isn't one to be underestimated. He loves to 
perform and always wanted to be on stage, but music isn't a means to an 
end, Courtney is exactly where he should be. While sometimes, that means 
people only see the cliché, Courtney couldn't care less. “I was put into this 
box because the songs that I write fit there. I didn’t set out to be a credible 
artist. I just made the music I felt compelled to make and people decided 
this is where it belongs. If I felt compelled to do pop music or have ghost 
writers and perform, I'd do that. The moment that my music taste ceases 
being credible so do I. I’m never going to change my process to fit into a 
certain hole or category." 


Luckily, it seems like he'll never need to. The singer-songwriter once had 
to replace Pete Doherty last minute, much to the chagrin of the audience. 
While the crowd made it clear they wanted Pete, Courtney made it clear he 
didn’t care. In a moment where even greats would be justified in faltering, 
Courtney proclaimed: “Pete’s not here and | got the microphone and I’m 
louder than you.” 


He won the crowd over in a moment not unlike a movie. But the secret to 
Courtney is that he doesn't need a microphone. He doesn’t even need to be 
louder than you. With an intense ability for introspection and a willing- 
ness to bare his soul, Courtney will draw attention regardless. One thing 
you can always be sure about is that he'll never stop aspiring. The end of 
2016 saw the 27-year-old make his first notch on the charts with his hit 
‘Fire’ but 2017 saw him skyrocket. There was his unlikely welcome into the 
Green Bay Packers family with his track “Green and Gold’, a version of his 
popular song ‘Glitter and Gold’. Millions of streams were rolling, airwaves 
were rotating his singles and his tour across North America was a sold-out 
hit. At times, he not only left his heart on the stage, but also his clothes, 


His trajectory is finally on path, after years of working his ass off, but 
even now, Courtney doesn't seem concerned with awards or celebrity. In 
the case of the latter, it seems he'd rather avoid it. Courtney's focus, as it 
seems to have always been, is to continue working his ass off. His attitude 
and natural sense of passion-fueled recklessness solidifies him as a pow- 
erful contender in the alt-rock scene. The raw and potent use of emotional 
expression proves he is a force to be reckoned with. But, “at heart, I'ma 
really goofy character.” 


“Llove to just mess around and make people laugh. A lot of my songs start 
as funny songs and then | change the lyrics later. Trying to master self-dis- 
cipline seems to be the apparent next step for me,” he says. “I'm trying to 
put more time into studying my instruments and working on my stage 
craft while exercising, researching and getting more involved.” 


Courtney is set for several more headlining gigs in the coming year, and 
who knows, maybe he'll finally bring back his stand-up in between songs. 


Whatever his next step proves to be, odds are, he'll excel at it. 








Yeah Yeah Yeahs seminal 2003 debut Fever To Tell was a 
clarion call, heralding the arrival of Karen O. In a New York 
post-punk revival scene that gave rise to The Strokes and Inter- 
pol, hers was the only band with a female leading its charge and 
wearing a dildo dress. 


Karen O has never been one to shy away from discomfort, pain or 
ugly-ness; be it the post-breakup self-evisceration, outbursts with band 
members for holding back on the unflinching honesty she demands or 
a Christian Joy outfit so stomach churning it made her cry, she would 
deal with it head on and often, it just wasn’t pretty. But it was truthful, 
empowering and not indifferent. 


Joy, the New York designer synonymous with Karen O (Born Karen Lee 
Orzolek) still makes her costumes today. She is notorious for the eyesore 
that was the toxic spew-green, pizza dress with dildos hanging off the 
shoulders but also created the rather fetching Nudie-suits she wore during 
her Elvis-in-Vegas phase. Orzolek loathed the sight of the audience sitting 
on the floor while performers were onstage; she wanted everyone on their 
feet. She found a co-conspirator in Joy. Both provocateurs in their art, 
they literally push each other to extremes; she was once so repulsed by 
Joy's design that they literally fought it out. In the end, the costume still 
had to be worn before the show could begin. 


In recent years, Orzolek's solo projects have shown a softer side: the 
soundtrack of Where The Wild Things Are, her 2014 lo-fi solo debut Crush 
Songs, and the Grammy nominated ‘Moon Song’ all featured a stripped 
back, quietness to her vocals, worlds away from the fellatio-mic perform- 
ing, olive-oil smearing, whirling dervish with the banshee shriek that 
made Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ formative New York shows, legendary. 


At the moment, she shrugs off calls for any new Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ record. 
In 2015, she told Rolling Stone she was concentrating on motherhood; 
she now has a 2-year-old son, with husband, British director, Barnaby 
Clay. But even without any new album, the 39-year-old is always up to 
represent. 


“I didn't choose to be a rock front woman, it was being at the right place 
at the right time. But now! am in this position, I'm established, in a time 
when it feels like it’s not so easy to be established anymore, I'm totally up 
for representing women,” Orzolek tells me as defiantly as her meek voice 
can muster, on a call from L.A. where she now resides. Her shyness off- 
stage is well documented and she admits to having lots of social anxiety. 
“I'm like one of those performers — there’s a lot of us,” she once told an 
indie mag. 


She has just returned from a small run of shows, reuniting with Nick Zim- 
ner (guitar/keyboards) and Brian Chase (drums), to support the Reissue of 
their iconic career-making album, Fever To Tell. 


The Reissue includes a re-mastered vinyl, previously unreleased four-track 
demos, B-sides and rarities; plus a book of photos by Zinner, Lance Bangs 
and Spike Jonze, including 16-pages from Orzolek’s personal notebook. 
Add to that a USB stick of previously unseen videos and “There Is No Mod- 
ern Romance’, a Patrick Daughters-directed mini documentary of their 
2003 Tour that Orzolek describes as the trio’s “near downfall.” 


It took them a year to go through their archives and curate the hefty box 
set. It was a trip down memory lane but for all its nostalgic high points, 

she needed to also tread carefully. “The sediment that had set at the bot- 
tom — it all got stirred up again,” Orzolek explains. “At times it was quite 
intense. 15 years is some time ago, but it’s not like 30 years ago, enough 
time had passed but it was still recent enough for it to feel pretty raw.” 


The album was written during Orzolek’s relationship with Liars frontman 
Angus Andrew, In their ‘Maps’ video, she famously revealed those tears 
she shed were real. Andrew had not turned up at the shoot and she was 
about to leave to go on tour. The pair would break up a year later. 


The documentary captures in celluloid the rumors that abounded at the 
time of tension, tantrums and in-fighting. Orzolek is seen throwing a 
glass against the wall smashing it. Tempers flare between tour stops. She 
decamped from New York to Los Angeles after the tour, to get some space. 


“Fever To Tell was such an explosive entry and conception into the world 
of the Yeah Yeah Yeahs,” she concedes. “So | found myself having a lot of 
feelings; some good and some bad. I was very unsure about the New York 
show, it was highly emotionally intense for me, I kept holding back tears. 
It was like opening the proverbial can of worms, it was all so fresh." 


It is exactly that ability Orzolek possesses to access those difficult mo- 
ments and put them on show, undistilled, in all its rage and vulnerability 
that draws fans. And now, 15 years after those flushes, their live perfor- 
mances still do not disappoint. 


“It always feels different because we're always four years older from the 
last time we did it,” she explains. “In your 20s it's like not a big deal. Once 
you get further along, in your 30s it is a big deal because now two of us are 
new parents in the band. Both Brian and IJ have children aged two or un- 
der. One of my concerns is how the fuck am I going to manifest my 22 year 
old energy?” she laughs. “When you're writing your first record there is no 
long view like in 20 years how reasonable is it to play this in your Forties? 
It's so like angsty and gnarly. It really needs a nuclear-like energy.” 


“I was surprised, 80 percent of Fever To Tell make up the songs for the 
recent shows, and it was those songs that I wanted to perform the most,” 
she continues. “Maybe it’s the energy, the anticipation of it. There's this 
reciprocal energy between the audience and us for those particular songs 
that make them like, the best play. But that's just four shows, not 40!" 


Yeah Yeah Yeahs rise in the turn of the new millennium was concomitant 
to the post-punk revival of early aught New York, spearheaded by The 
Strokes: The same fecund groundswell that also fed bands like Interpol, 
The National and LCD Soundsystem. It echoed the city’s seventies heyday 
of Patti Smith and The Velvet Underground. 


Thanks to Mayor Giuliani, drugs that you could once buy on street corners 
were quickly being eradicated but you could still buy them at bodegas. 
Struggling artists, musicians and others of the creative underclass could 
afford to live communally in cheap loft spaces. But the charts were filled 
with Mickey Mouse alumni Britney Spears, Christina Aguilera and Justin 
Timberlake. Game changers Nirvana had lost their figurehead and grunge 
was over, in its place were Limp Bizkit, Savage Garden and Coldplay. The 
stage was poised for a rock n’ roll takeover. 


Out of that prolific, vibrant scene, Orzolek was that rare female leading 
the charge. Armed with her art-school sensibilities, she took fetishized 
female sexuality out of the bedroom and hurled it without inhibitions 
straight into the public consciousness singing, “As a fuck son, you suck.” 
She became a bellwether for spirited young women everywhere, hell bent 
on copying her fishnet-punk rock style, if nothing else. 


Today, we discuss striking that balance between motherhood and freelance 
work. It’s comforting to know Orzolek like every mother raising a toddler, 
counts the minutes to bedtime. “You're like on another planet. I have 

to learn how to balance family and work in a way that I never had to do 
before. I have to stop at 5 O'clock so I can go hang out with my kid and 

put him to sleep. And after he sleeps I just want to veg out,” she laughs. “I 
think it's healthier in a lot of ways.” 


She seems content to embrace that domesticity, but she retorts, “It’s ok. 
I'm bumbling along.” Instead of nursing hangovers, they cope with catch- 
ing bugs from their kids. “Before these shows my son got me sick with this 
terrible mini-flu cold thing. Then Brian's son had the stomach flu and by 
the third show, he got it. He was in bad shape — it's our new reality.” 


After a decade of seeing her spew beer on stage with smeared make-up, 
we were all taken by surprise when she appeared demure, in a diapha- 
nous gown for her Crush Songs tour. The album's lo-fi songs were hushed, 
demo-like recordings, done between 2006 and 2010 as she went through 
break-ups, crushes and new loves. 


“That's where it all started,” she insists. “I was writing love songs — these 
sort of sweet, innocent, tortured love songs and I played it for Nick. He 
asked: ‘can I help you play something on it?’ And I was like ‘yeah, sure!” 

so he started playing the slide guitar. We called our band Unitard. Then 
we thought ‘let's now play on the other end of the spectrum’ and the Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs happened!” 


In their pursuit of authenticity, they've always wandered into divergent 
sonic terrains. Peel off the shrieking and shock stage antics, and at the 
core remains the New Jersey girl who loves Connie Francis and counts the 
maudlin ‘Tell Laura | Love Her’ by Ray Peterson as one of her favorites. 


“It’s the melodrama of it - the subtler realms of love where everything's 
at stake. The pain and melodrama, I don't know especially for a young 
girl, it’s like crack, I love it so much, Could be something in my heritage of 
Korean and Polish, where I have that really soft-spot for melodrama?” 


Orzolek’s personal life is less tumultuous than the early days of Fever To 
Tell. Unfortunately, the current political climate is just as onerous as it was 
in the Bush White House, post 9/11. 

















She weighs in, “It is interesting to me. When we started putting the reissue together it was still 
undetermined who was going to be President. Now that it is Trump — here we are, back in the dark 
ages. When we were doing Fever To Tell, as a 23 year old, I had no perspective on any of this. I was 
just caught up in my own world; it’s the soundtrack of everything going on inside of me, everything 
outside, and all around me. We couldn't make that same record. It was a diamond in the rough.” 


“But I’m glad that young people are re-discovering it. Alot of my records were about coping with 
really difficult times in the world and in my own personal life. A lot of that is in there; accessing 
these feelings that can be difficult to access outside of music. | am happy for the reissue to put the 
spotlight on those issues.” 


Orzolek was at the Women’s March in L.A. last January to protest the White House policies and its 
pussy-grabbing President. In a year where ‘feminist’ was the most searched word on the internet, 
there has been such an egregious assault on women’s rights. “We need to do everything in our 
power to inspire and support each other through this,” she says emphatically, “Us women, we're the 
fighters.” 
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The Megalithic Symphony began in 2011 and AWOL- 
NATION has been sailing ever since. Aaron Bruno is the 
progressive pioneer behind the band and an alternative 
movement defined by the rawest of vocals, hard rock, heavy 
guitar and melodic distortion — yet completely unable to 
define. Third studio album Here Come the Runts is out in 
February. And there's nothing small about it. 





Rewind back to the mid 90’s, (when rewind still existed) and there’s 
Aaron Bruno. He's living in the suburbs of Los Angeles, a pretty boring 
place to live with the exception of being a twenty-five minute drive 
away from surfing. Bruno also discovers that about thirty minutes in 
the other direction, he can drive to see any show he wants: from local 
punk and hard rock bands to music’s biggest acts. 


“It was right there,” he remembers. “While a lot of people were going to 
parties in high school and mingling with girls and all that kind of fun, 
we were going to shows to try to learn because we were obsessed with 
music and the different bands we were in growing up, and trying to 
figure out how to get our demo tapes heard— back when we made demo 
cassette tapes. It was really cool.” For someone who doesn't consider 
himself a city person, Bruno has a genuine respect and love for Los 
Angeles and its sleepier suburbs. Those early shows instilled in him 
how meaningful it is to connect with an audience: “I got to learn at a 
young age how to put on a good show. I learned how to perform with 
confidence on-stage way before [ learned how to carry a note or write a 
decent song. It's kind of the reverse order for me and I feel really lucky 
to have grown up here.” 


Bruno, the singer and self-described “architect” behind the rhapsody 
that is AWOLNATION, confesses he got terrible grades in high school. 
But he’s as sharp and introspective as his lyrics, and after speaking for 
only a few moments it's easy to believe he just had different priorities 
than physics: “You couldn't really make out what a lot of these guys 

or girls were singing, or mumbling, or screaming, so you would have 
to learn the cadence and study the lyrics. That’s another thing | feel 
very grateful for being around for, just looking at the CD booklets or 
cassette tape booklets or vinyl sleeves and getting them memorized, 
so maybe, just maybe, the singer of the show that night would see that 
I know the words, and I'd be hamming it up and being very animated 
about this so I could get a mic path and possibly hear myself through 
the PA system. It happened quite a few times and that was the fun 
part about going to these underground shows early on. You felt like 
you were part of it rather than going to see some massive rock and roll 
band on a stage that’s a thousand feet tall and lights that are so bright 
it’s drowning out your vision.” 


It actually takes a genius to create a style of music so completely from 
the ground up like Bruno has, filled with sounds from every decade, 
rock and hip hop, primal screams and electronic interludes. His first 
album produced the unrelenting success of first single ‘Sail; one of 
Billboard's 10 longest-charting hits EVER, lingering for a solid year 

and a half on the Hot 100. That's the first time most of the world heard 
AWOLNATION, and the sound made quite the impact with alt music 
lovers and musicians alike. “I got lucky, had an idea,” he says. “Or better 
put, had no boundaries and kind of did what I wanted to do. And I kind 
of hit rock bottom and kind of had nothing more to lose so I just tried 
it. 1 think that first album and a couple other acts at the time sort of 
opened the door for what is now the face of alternative music in a lot of 
ways, with potential for it to be as poppy as you want it to be, as dirty 
as you want it to be and everything in between. I feel really proud to be 


at the front of that. “ 


“There's been quite a few bands, and some pretty massive bands that 
are successful now, that have come to me and said they were heavily 
influenced by that first record and even the second record Run, and 
hopefully this new one as well. It's pretty cool to be accepted by your 
peers and to influence other people trying to find their footing and 
have success. Maybe it’s only 1% but you have something to do with 
music possibly being better in some way. And to further that point I've 
always run into alot of my heroes who ended up being fans of mine 
and that’s astonishing to me.” 


A few of these heroes make up the supergroup Prophets of Rage. 
Prophets asked AWOLNATION to join their tour in 2016, which in 
itself was a dream realized for RATM fan teenage Aaron Bruno. The 
absence of Zack de la Rocha, a huge influence on the more aggressive 
side for Bruno, worked out in his favor. Just like the old days in LA, 
Bruno says: “| kind of mooched my way and slithered my way on stage 
and ended up being able to do a couple of Zack's parts, so my eighth 
grade fantasy came true for a few moments on that tour. In my head | 
got to be the singer of Rage Against the Machine and I quite honestly 
did a really good job. | threw down as hard as | could.” 


Defining his own genre of music is a tough subject. “I like to think 

it's just good music and good songs presented in a different way," he 
explains, “When | started it | was just trying to exercise out a lot of the 
ideas I'd had and I never understood why before you couldn't combine 
all sorts of different genres together to make songs sound the way you 
wanted them to sound. People would always tell me, well you can't 
scream over this kind of beat or you can’t sing over that kind of groove. 
So when I was left alone to start this project with nowhere else to turn, 
I kind of found myself in this sound. To my surprise a lot of people 
were looking for that same thing.” 


Bruno adds, “I know we're played on alternative radio and are con- 
sidered an alternative act, I guess. That's cool because by definition 
‘alternative’ would be contrary to the norm. So if that’s the case that’s 
great. Weirdly, we've crossed over into the norm quite a few times and 
people who listen to pop radio will also listen to some AWOLNATION 
songs and that’s the most surprising thing of all. It's music for every- 
one hopefully.” 


It's hard to decide what constitutes alternative music these days. Many 
“alternative” bands have become staples on Top 40 radio, and some- 
times it’s hard to decipher one band from another. Here Come the Runts 
is a call back to the guitar-driven stories that defined early alternative 
music for so many of us. “Sometimes | turn on the radio and it sounds 
like Savage Garden is on.” (Bruno quickly follows up with “no digs on 
the Garden.”) “But,” he goes on thoughtfully, “I don’t even know what 
alternative is anymore. I want to hear real homan emotions. So what 

if a vocal is sloppy here or there, you hear a little raspiness or you hear 
a human element. Not everything has to be so perfect. It speaks to me 
when something's left a bit raw. Even if you go all the way back to John 
Lennon, he didn't always sing picture perfect. I try and keep it positive 
and not harp on the negative aspect but I think I'd like to hear a bit of 
change, if you will” 


Bruno, largely a one-man show over the past eight years, has found 
his soul (band) mates. Two of them, Zach Irons (guitar) and Daniel 
Saslow (keys), are also in indie rock band Irontom, a project that Bruno 
himself been a huge part of, producing the album and helping write 

a few tracks. But the humble lead singer can't say enough about his 
protégés, finally feeling like he's cultivated a sound that he doesn't 
have to handle all on his own: “T finally felt a good relationship and a 
good trust with certain members that I'd been touring with for a while 
so] incorporated them into this new record and I'm really proud of 
the way that they sound,” He praises all three’s musicianship and their 
friendship, and says to drummer Isaac Carpenter's credit: You're only 
as good as your drummer as the Beatles used to say, and my drummer; 
I'm his biggest fan. His fire, his angst and his beauty all together on 
this record, it’s really nice to have him play on the album.” 


The last few tours, Here Come the Runts included, lrontom has opened 
for Bruno and also played beside him. “Tt’s sort of all in the family, kind 
of back in the 70s and 60s when a lot of people shared different musi- 
cians and different players, and ‘all for one, one for all’ is the mentality 
we have,” he says. “Being on the road with us helps them and having 
them as part of AWOLNATION helps me, so I’m just lucky that we all 
get along. It’s funny, they're younger, for sure, but I feel like I've known 
them my whole life.” This team ups the craftsmanship of the music and 
helps him bring that real instrument, real vocals, alternative music to 
life - the opposite of so many other bands these days that rely heavily 
on technology at their live shows. 


AWOLNATION albums typically have more tracks on them than other 
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“If you can find a way to be happy actually, or find joy in your 
day, it’s a lot better. It really is. Try to keep what's real in front 
of you, whether it’s your family or the people you interact 
with. Focus on making that the best it can be and you'll 

sleep a little better at night and wake up a little more 
positive.” 


“I'm not great at this, by the way,” he admits, “but I do my 
best. I try to wake up each day and think of the glass half 
full, even in the face of a seemingly chaotic world. There's 
always something to be happy about, you know." 
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In the not so distant past, it would have been a near impossibility 

to live in America and not have heard the song ‘Radioactive’. If you 
turned on the radio at any point during 2013, you will have heard that 
song on any given station. If you turned on the television, you will 
have that song in some commercial. If you went to the cinema, you 
heard that song on some soundtrack. If you went to a parade or rally 
or football game, you heard that song played by the marching band. 


Imagine Dragons’ supernova hit was everywhere. 


The band in no way could have ever anticipated when they first hit 
the studio to record their second single that it would become certified 
diamond [10 million copies sold], certified the longest-charting single 
on the Billboard Hot 100, all while earning them a Grammy and 
becoming the #1 Most Downloaded Song in Rock History. 


“We were expecting the album to come out and sell 1,000 copies, or 
hoping for it at least,” says Dan Reynolds, the band's frontman. “We 
were beyond blown away by how well it did. None of us expected 

or planned for it. It’s been a journey; it feels like it’s been forever. 

We don't want to take it for granted, and we still just soak it all in 
everyday, in every new city, with every new show.” From playing to 
half-empty casinos for Top Ramen money to worldwide sold-out tours 
and three hit records under their belt, Imagine Dragons had become a 
household name. 


Reynolds and his Berkley-trained bandmates, Wayne Sermon, Ben 
McKee and Daniel Platzman, all play multiple instruments and each 
bring their specific diverse element to their punchy pop anthems. 

“We all came from very different backgrounds, We're influenced by 
hip hop to 80's, from classic rock to old country—there’s a little bit of 
everything sprinkled in there,” Reynolds says. “That's what creates the 
Imagine Dragons sound. How we come together is very collaborative, 
and we're very respectful of each others ideas as artists. We get in a 
room, and we hear everybody's two cents on everything. That's what 
ends up putting the lifeblood into an Imagine Dragons song.” 


The band first came together four years ago, in hopes of successfully 
carving out a unique place for themselves in the bloated corpse of al- 
ternative rock radio, never predicting their debut, Night Visions, would 
gain them immediate global super-stardom when it released in 2012. 
Determined to steal back some of the familiar but crowd-pleasing rock 
n’ roll tricks other genres have made off with, adding their love of rock 
bombast, they use full-throttle rhythms and plenty of singalong per- 
cussive choruses that don’t follow the familiar pattern for hard rock, 
heavy metal or even pop rock. “Music is supposed to be universal and 
cross all kinds of boundaries,” Sermon says. 


Reynolds echoes Sermon’s thoughts. “It’s never been our goal to be a 
band that creates music that’s for a niche. We've wanted to create mu- 
sic that could go through those boundaries. It’s not a part of society 
that I think any of us really care for, you know, the whole “too cool” or 
“hipster-y" thing. We're just about creating music that’s real for us and 
hopefully connects with people. That, for us, is what music is about.” 


Since they managed to rule today’s chart music without reducing 

the significance and originality of their sound, I asked them what 
they thought was essential to making Imagine Dragons a successful, 
functioning and evolving unit. “I think that it’s all about honesty,” 
Reynolds replies. “It's been the number one thing from the beginning. 
Just creating something that’s real for us, not buying into hype. You 
have to own your music before anybody else. We try to write music 
that comes from an honest place that we can stand behind and say 
that this is something we're proud of creating. We want to make it 
worth being out there.” 


Despite the hyper-humility of his answer, it would be an accurate 
explanation of why the band's music resonates with so many people 
across so many ranges. Even though Imagine Dragons has exploded to 
life again on every radio station in the civilized world with their latest 
genre blending follow-up hits “Thunder’ and ‘Believer’, it still hasn't 
exploded their ego. “For us, it's always been about music. It’s not 
about how cool we are as people, or the cool people who listen to us. 
It’s about the music that people connect to. I think that’s a miracle,” 
Sermon explains. “With that in mind, we have to keep on writing the 
way we've always written, be true to ourselves and follow our gut. Not 
listen to other people, just listen to each other.” 


“T think open-mindedness is a theme we have, as far as where our 
musical inspirations come from. That’s really important to us,” McKee 
adds. “We need to stay open-minded and not prejudiced to new expe- 
riences, There’s so many different kinds of music we hear that some 
may feel aren't very compatible with the music that we're writing, 

but music is universal. Naturally, if you keep a wide open mind, you'll 
evolve as a songwriter just by having these new experiences. I think 
it’s something that will continue to allow our music to develop and 
have longevity.” 


“T think as long as we never run out of new drums to experiment with, 
we ll continue to be very successful,” Platz jokenly chimes in. 


Top 40 radio has changed quite a bit in recent years and has granted 
alt-rock / rock-leaning bands and crossover bands some major main- 
stream success. Imagine Dragons’ catalog, especially Evolve, allows 
listeners to relate to the lyrics while enjoying all of the experimental 
and rhythm-based qualities that Imagine Dragons infuse into their 
music. Watching the band live, you can see their commitment to 
doing something...well, alternative. This includes some gigantic 300 
lb drums, rope swings, and Reynolds suspended in air, dangling from 
ceilings, spinning like a gymnast mid-air, hanging upside down while 
banging on those notoriously boomy drums. Drums that floss your 
insides with huge chiller sounds. 


“Our goal from the beginning has been to be a live act. That has 
been our number one goal: to draw people out to a live show. The 
album is really just there to attract people to come out and see the 
show live. That's where we really feel like Imagine Dragons lives, in 
the live setting,” Reynolds revealed. “We're always looking for new 
ways to shorten the gap between the audience and the performer; 
that’s always been our goal. We want the line of communication to be 
immediate. 1 want someone to walk away from the show feeling like 
they were part of something, rather than coming out and watching 
an artist indulge in their music. Our favorite shows that we went to 
growing up, whether it was U2 or G-Love and Special Sauce, were all 
very much an experience, and that’s what we wanted to do.” 


“Qur attitude has always been ‘is it possible? Our attitudes will always 
be about pushing the envelope,” Sermon adds. 


Still inescapable on the airwaves, Imagine Dragons continues playing 
shows around the world and writing from hotel rooms and tour vans 
in their down time. Reynolds is hard at work in his bus bunker with 
his little USB microphone and MIDI controller. “We definitely wrote 
[Evolve] with these far off hopes and expectations of maybe playing 
for lots of people in far away places. Getting to experience different 
cultures is very influential when we're writing on the road. You'll see 
some beautiful architecture and these cobblestone streets, and you're 
in your hotel at night...there’s so much inspiration to be taken from 
that,” Reynolds pauses before joking, “...we're also trapped in moving 
steel with each other all the time. But luckily I'm the smelliest, so 
from my perspective, it’s not that bad.” 
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After the immense success of ABC’s Emmy-winning TV show 
Black-ish, the series now has its own anticipated spin-off 
called, Grown-ish. Airing on Disney's Freeform channel, it’s a 
binge-able 13 episode series, centering around the college 
exploits of the eldest Johnson child, Zoey [played by Yara Shahi- 
di] and her ragtag friends. 


Francia Raisa stars in the series as Ana Torres, a conservative and outspo- 
ken freshman who befriends Zoey and winds up her roommate. She deals 
with the usual college pressures like friendship, quarrels, self-discipline, 
being outside your comfort zone, political stances and various hot-but- 
ton topics-- all while also confronting the unique challenges endured by 
Millennials growing up in Trump's America. Like its forebear, Grown-ish 
is vehicle to create cultural conversation that advocates for diversity and 
awareness--the cast is extremely varied, not only in ethnicity, but in ways 
of thought as well. 


Riding on the tails of Black-ish with a built-in fan-base, audiences were 
looking forward to the ongoing storyline of Zoey in Grown-ish, and that 
was evident in the impressive ratings bonanza of the show's recent debut. 
The show was the network's biggest comedy debut in over half a decade 
while also being the biggest digital debut in the network's history, garner- 
ing 4.5 million viewers in the first few days. 


Already being familiar with Black-ish, Raisa was excited to join the cast 
from the very beginning. “I just got some sides to audition with and the 
names of the people that were involved and from that alone, I was excited” 
explains Raisa. “I was a huge fan of Black-ish and I was really excited, 

but before I went in for the audition, I did binge-watch it again just to 

get a refresher because it was on hiatus from TV at that time. I was still 
laughing just the same. It’s hilarious. I also connected with the character 
immediately.” 


The sitcom illustrate how politics play an important role in black college 
students’ lives, while also tackling how the black college experience has 
changed for Generation #. “As an actor, our responsibility is to do research 
on each character that we are given the opportunity to play. Black-ish has 
explored a lot of political topics, especially around the time of the Presi- 
dential election. In Grown-ish, Southern California University becomes the 
setting for a look at some of the current issues facing students and college 
administrators,” Raisa says. “Thanks to Black-ish | learned a lot about what 
was going on, so I knew that they would bring a lot of college politics to 
life in this show." 


Raisa could relate to her new character of Ana as some of her own expe- 
riences mirror that of her character. But there was room for growth too. 
“For Ana, it was told to me very early on that she was a Cuban-American 
Republican that grew up in a very, very, very conservative Catholic home,’ 
she says. “I already had the Catholic background on my end. | grew up 
Catholic — did the whole Sacrament of Reconciliation, First Communion 
and all that stuff, so | understood from that standpoint, her life. But I did 
grow up ina Democratic home. My mom and dad raised me Democrat, so I 
looked up the history of the Republican party and learned that Martin Lu- 
ther King was a Republican, so that was new news to me.” She felt obliged 
to properly research the Republican party, so that she could bring those 
beliefs to her character and to the show, where Ana is the only Republican 
that lives with her group of friends in the cast. “It was a lot for me to do 
and I actually really enjoyed all the research, I'm still currently doing it. 
There is so much to learn. It actually opened my eyes to a lot of things.” 


The politically centric role is a challenging one for Raisa and she fully 
committed to the meaty research that she knew would help her portraying 
the character of Ana. Raisa even took the time to speak with a woman 
who worked in The White House about the history and politics of Cuba. 

“T learned about Che Guevara and I remember books of his being in my 
house growing up, but I didn’t really understand the story until she 
explained it to me. I basically got a history lesson on Skype a couple times 
a week,” says Raisa. 


Raisa previously spent many years on hit show, The Secret Life of the Ameri- 
can Teenager, a show centered around Shailene Woodley's character of Amy 
Juergens as she grappled with an unplanned teenage pregnancy. Raisa 
played character Adrian Lee. In evolving as an actress, she welcomes the 
challenge of the new role on Grown-ish. “I think it’s still a transition,” says 
the 29 year-old actress. “When you're on a show for so long, it’s always 
hard to kind of go into a different role. I played Adrian for a really, really 
long time to the point where I was confused on whether I was Adrian or 
Francia.” To put that in perspective she adds, “To the audience--for as 
many roles as Jennifer Aniston has done, she will always be Rachel.” 


The doe-eyed beauty, who comes from Mexican and Honduran descent, 


recognizes that she has a certain level of staying power in show biz that 
not all actresses have. “I'm 29-years-old but I'm playing an 18-year-old on 
this show,” explains Raisa. “I still look so young. That was a struggle for 
me because I obviously wanted to graduate and I've wanted to play older 
roles, but | look so young on-screen. | think | just had to learn to accept 
that I still look young and that means longevity for my career. I learned 
to embrace it and appreciate that I am able to participate in shows like 
Grown-ish because I do look so young.” 


Regardless of her camera-ready capacity to look half her age, the pressures 
of working in the entertainment industry are intense, no matter what 

age an actress is. “It’s hard,” she admits. “It’s a really difficult business 

and no one ever prepares you for the limelight. No one ever prepares you 
for that kind of attention and everyone kind of deals with it differently. I 
fortunately have very, very good people in my life that help ground me. I 
have church. I have God. I have been very fortunate in trying to transition 
and make my way back to television.” 


Raisa has also embraced the cast of Grown-ish as an extension of her 

own family. “We literally are a family! Those are my close friends. We get 
excited when we know we have scenes together, especially the girls,” Raisa 
gushes. “We have a group chat going on and any time that we know the 
girls are getting together we send each other texts like, “Yeah, we get to 
see each other all day tomorrow! It’s really fun and crazy how much we 
started getting along from the beginning. Within the first five minutes, we 
were exchanging phone numbers.” 


The actress, perhaps now more than ever, appreciates those around her 
that help her thrive in what can be a relentlessly cruel and competitive 
industry. The LA-native is also grateful to her family that has provided 
her ongoing support and encouragement in her career. “I kind of grew 

up in the industry because my dad [Renan Almendariz Coello] is in the 
entertainment industry, but he does radio. So, I got a little taste of it just 
watching him and his success. When | told my family I was going to pursue 
this career, it wasn't a surprise to them and they were very supportive. I 
don't think they were expecting how hard it would be. In radio, it was hard 
for my dad, but once he got success, that was ongoing,” she reflects. 


“Here, you book a job, then your unemployed again, then you hope for a 
series and then it gets canceled. Then you're back out on the grind, which 
obviously happened when The Secret Life of the American Teenager was 
over. | was back on the grind and hoping for a new series and here comes 
Grown-ish. I don't think my family was prepared for the hard times, but 
they just kept pushing me,” she adds. “They didn’t let me give up. They 
just kept encouraging my talent and supporting whatever decision that | 
wanted to make. If! didn’t have my family or my friends | don’t know if I 
would have kept going. It’s hard.” 


It wasn't just her family that provided her with vital support. “My pastor 
has been a huge help in my life, just in helping ground me as far as dealing 
with the difference between my personal life and the industry life,” she 
reveals. “And honestly, Selena [Gomez] has been a huge help in my career. 
I've seen her grow and she’s seen me grow and we have a lot of conver- 
sations about the industry. In seeing how much she has to go through... 
I've learned a lot myself, and so I'm really grateful to her and what she's 
confided in me and taught me.” 


Gomez has been instrumental in Raisa’s life, in far more ways than 
offering support in her career. During the summer of 2017, Selena Gomez 
announced that, due to lupus complications, she'd received a kidney trans- 
plant from her best friend Raisa. There was instant, worldwide attention 
surrounding Raisa after the organ donation. Being the person responsi- 
ble for saving the life of pop sensation parlays a lot of eyes on you. The 
journey of Raisa’s selfless act of giving to her friend has left a lifelong im- 
pression. “I am very honored that | was able to do this,” says Raisa of her 
experience donating her kidney. “It is very rare to find a match, especially 
amongst friends, and I had amazing support. I am a better person just 

in general from the year that I’ve had in that it was such a jewel that was 
given to me. It was just a very humbling experience.” Sacrificing an organ 
for her friend also meant temporarily circumventing her career during her 
personal recovery, but that was part of overall learning experience. “At 
the time I was 28 years-old and I couldn't do things for myself, and I'ma 
very independent woman. I couldn't get out of bed without needing help. 
T couldn't walk and I couldn't even open a door. It was a very humbling 
experience and I've learned a lot.” 


Now, she’s in the spotlight again, but for a happier reason, due to the 
popularity of the show. Its success proves Grown-ish” has the ability to 
entertain while examining relevant social issues, as it pokes fun at the at 
the ‘woke’ while allowing its characters to honestly examine their moral 
choices and mistakes. While Raisa may still be learning as she graduates 
into role which is all about growing and learning, she will surely gleam 
some lessons from Grown-ish, being a show this generation needs now and 
what the rest of us need to see. 
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Meet Barron Hilton, the soon-to-be married younger brother of Paris and 
Nicky and fashion’s newly crowned ‘it-boy’. Acting, directing, model- 

ing, designing and business, Barron Hilton, the eldest son in the Hilton 
dynasty, is a man with a multitude of accomplishments. Hilton has most 
recently applied his talents to the fashion world, making his debut at New 
York Fashion Week in September 2017. As the younger brother of Paris 
and Nicky Hilton, the 27 year-old hotel scion knows the fishbowl life and 
how to navigate success in different mediums, just as his siblings have 

each found their own passions. He's been quietly paving his career sans the 
hedonistic, headline-making past of his siblings. 


Hilton first started out as a director with a short thriller in 2015 and has 
been enamored with the acting and directing world ever since. He contin- 
ues to act and direct while balancing his newfound career in modeling, He 
finished up his first feature Kingfish and has experimented with popular 
social media accounts such as @Barronsbites, which has been featured 

in the New York Times. His siblings continue to support and guide him 
through each endeavor—observing them deal with the press as they 
matured in the limelight has helped teach Hilton how to succeed with life 
and love in the public eye. Accustomed to being in the spotlight, Hilton 
has learned to keep some things private. While appearing to be a socialite 
to the world, privately Hilton struggled with depression for many years 
and now, with the help of his fiancée Tessa Grafin von Walderdorff, Hilton 
has a new outlook on life. After exploring different creative avenues, from 
hotels to runways, Hilton is looking to make a triumphant mark that lives 
up to his billion dollar lineage. Barron sits down with us to reflect on his 
creativity and his own vision of the world through film, fashion, business, 
and love. 


What was it like growing up in the social spotlight with such famous siblings? 


Growing up we were all very close. When Paris and Nicky came onto the 
social scene, my brother and I were very young so it was all we ever knew. 
There were times when it was hard and other times when it was great, as 
I'm sure it is with most families. 


How have Paris and Nicky helped you in your career? What influence have they 
had on you? 


They ve offered me their advice on business deals which I am grateful for. 
Irespect my sisters very much and admire what they have done with their 
brands and careers. I've never met a harder worker than my sister Paris 
and it’s been a beautiful experience to watch Nicky grow as a mother. 


We understand that you struggled with depression for many years. How did pou 
deal with it to get to the place you're in now? 


To me depression ultimately stems from the lack of love and acceptance 
one has for oneself. Growing up I never thought I was good enough. For 
years I used drugs and alcohol as a mask, because | was too afraid to let 
anyone know the real me. After time it consumed me so much so that | 
lost sight of who I was. When I met Tessa, she could see right through the 
facade [ had created. She really challenged me to express myself emo- 
tionally and face what I would normally suppress in the past. At first this 
made me feel very vulnerable, but also very relieved - relieved to know that 
somebody liked me for me. With time I began to love myself again and 
today, [look at the world in a whole new light and it’s beautiful. I'm sober, 
I'm about to get married to the love of my life, and I never thought I could 
be this happy. Recently I shared my struggle on Instagram and was really 
amazed at all of the love and support I received. Depression doesn't have 
to be such a taboo subject and ['ve learned that if we can confront it, we 
can overcome it and find that light within ourselves. 


Back in 2015 you directed a short film En Passant. What inspired the storyline 
for the mini-thriller? 


Well, the idea actually came to me in a dream except it was far more dark 


and twisted. This dream really stuck out to me because it was reoccurring, 
so I knew it was worth the exploration. I actually didn't even know what 
the main message was until we finished the film: to stay true to yourself 
and not veer too far off the path or it will essentially be the death of you. 


Lately you've been doing a lot of modeling. Do you still intend to continue with 
acting and directing? 


Acting and directing have, and always will be, passions of mine. I grew up 
doing theater and most recently have been working more in front of the 
camera. I actually just wrapped my first feature about a month ago titled 
Kingfish. Apart from that, I am working in real estate for my father’s 
company, Hilton & Hyland. 


What are you working on at the moment? 


Tam currently collaborating on a new hotel app called Aqua. It’s an all-in- 
one property management system and it's essentially the future of hotel 
operations. 


You were running a foodie Instagram for a while @barronsbites. What inspired 
you to get into food porn? Any plans to take it up again? 


Haha yes, well ve always had an appreciation of taste and flavor. It be- 
came a kind of social experiment when I saw how many people were drawn 
to my page. I watched how food could bring people together from all over 
the world. It’s universal in a way. Eventually, the New York Times men- 
tioned @BarronsBites in an article, and that’s when a number of restau- 
rants started inviting me to taste their menu. That being said, work began 
to pick up and I just didn't have the time for this little hobby of mine. Whoa 
knows though, maybe @BarronsBites will come back one day. 


Congratulations on your engagement to Tessa Grafin von Walderdorff! How did 
the two of you meet and why did you choose to propose in Central Park? 


We met in St. Barth two years ago through a mutual friend. It was at this 
little cabaret style restaurant called Le Ti St. Barth, and Tessa was actually 
with somebody at the time. After dinner we separated into two cars, so 

of course I went with Tessa in her banged up jeep (which I loved). As she 
was driving I couldn't keep my eyes off of her. At one point I could no 
longer contain myself so I took her hand in mine and said, ‘you know when 
you just know?’ And the rest was history...It's funny because everybody 
thought I proposed to her in Central Park, but it was actually on the ferris 
wheel at Coney Island. We were originally supposed to go there for our 
first date about two years ago, but due to weather conditions we couldn't. 
We then kept trying to go throughout the year and something would 
always get in the way. It became this mysterious place that we fantasized 
about, so | couldn't think of a better place. 


How are wedding plans coming along? 


They re coming along great! It’s been sort of a whirlwind. We started in 
st. Barth, then thought of Big Sur, which then moved to LA, but now our 
hearts are set on Germany where Tessa’s family is from—we couldn't be 
happier about it. 


What drew you to the world of fashion? Why did you decide to transition into 
modeling? 


I see fashion as a form of art and expression. Growing up | always dressed 
the way | wanted to dress and never really went with the fads. When | was 
in 4th grade, | colored my hair with blue pastels. When people asked me 
why, I said, ‘because I felt like it’. We are forever changing. I felt one way 
back then and I feel another way today, and it is through fashion that I 
am able to express that. When I find something I connect with | go for it. 
I never decided to transition into modeling and I don't consider myself a 
‘model.’ I never liked labels. 
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Actress Sarah Shahi is a drop-dead gorgeous goof who calls us 

all to be proud of our quirks. As a Dallas Cowboy Cheerleader, 

a chance encounter with director Robert Altman propelled her 

to move to Los Angeles. Since she’s spiced up our TV screens on 
Alias, The L Word, Person of Interest, Fairly Legal, and will 
star in the upcoming series Reverie on NBC set to air Spring 
2018. 


On the phone, it is immediately clear that there is something unusual about 
Sarah Shahi. The first words out of her mouth are “I’m really happy that I 
can go around and say Happy Holidays to everybody!" Then she launches 
right into the conversation with a bubbly warmth that's unpretentious and 
endearing, 


“Tam the biggest holiday fiend you will ever meet. My house looks like an 
elf exploded all over my walls, so I'm a little nutty in that area,” she laughs. 
“T have four Christmas trees up already. I have three children, so each child 
has their own little Christmas tree that they decorate and then there's the 
big Christmas tree in the family room. Hey man, the older I get, the younger 
I get too.” 


Vibrant, funny, sensual, it is no wonder that her given name is Aahoo which 
means gazelle in Persian. Often seen as a symbol of love and female beauty, 
it is a fitting name for the Iranian-American actress who is also a descendent 
of Persian royalty. 


“T don't know if you ever saw that movie Argo, but that was essentially my 
mother and father’s story,” she reveals. 


Her great-great grandfather was Fath-Ali Shah Qajar, the second Shah of 
Iran who ruled from 1797-1834. Jump ahead to the 1970's, Iran was head- 
ing towards a revolution that would overthrow the regime, thereby replacing 
the 2500 year old monarchy with an Islamic Republic. Any of the remaining 
descendants had to flee or be executed—Shahis father included. 


“My dad was on the hit list but was working for the American Embassy so 
was granted first permission to flee the country. And that’s what he and my 
mom did.” They settled in the small town of Euless, Texas and a year later 
Aahoo Jahansouz Shahi was born. As a young child, Aahoo took the name 
Sarah because her classmates—as children do—teased and mocked her odd 
sounding name. 


“T got called everything: Yoohoo. Achoo. I grew up in Texas, so if your name 
wasn't ‘Anne Smith’ and you didn’t have blond hair and blue eyes, you were 
not cool and therefore a bit ostracized. I also had this name that sounded 
like a sushi dish,” Shahi says. “There was a show called Small Wonder. The 
lead girl was a robot and her name was Vicky. I wanted to be Vicky. My Mom 
said, ‘No. You are definitely not a Vicky. As we were having this discussion, 
that song ‘Sarah’ by Jefferson Starship was playing on the radio. She said, 
‘Oh, okay. What about Sarah?’ I said, “Great. I'll take it.” If ‘Come On Eileen’ 
were playing, I would have been Eileen Shahi, and how weird would that 
have sounded?” 


Already as a child she exhibited a silliness, a delightful spunk that gave her 
a big bright smile that could sell toothpaste. As a natural beauty with a 
fun-loving personality, she gravitated to the stage early. There weren't many 
options in her small town in Texas however so from the time she was ten to 
eighteen, she partook in beauty pageants. 


“Never did I expect to like it or for it turn into something that I wanted 

to do, but that’s where the first stage bug bit. I just really enjoyed having 
this presence in front of people, and being on the stage. But growing up 

in a small town in Texas, going to the moon sounded more possible than 
becoming an actress.” Even still, she was involved in musical theatre until 
her first year in college. “I always said I was like Rachel Berry from Glee, but 
less bitchy.” 


In the fifth grade, she auditioned for a school play called Ms. Louisa and the 
Outlaws. She, along with her friend, were up for the same role. “I pulled this 
British accent, out of my ass. 1 don't know where I got it from. Mind you, it 
was a Western so! don't know why I decided to be British of all things, and 
being in Texas I don't know why I didn’t stick with a southern accent, but I 
thought I had to do something to make myself stand out. I ended up getting 
the role. When my mom came to the play, she said, ‘I didn't know you could 
do a British accent.’ I didn’t know either!” 


Without knowing how these interests would later serve her, she was also a 
dedicated gymnast who was committed to getting limber. “T always wanted 
to be flexible, so | would watch TV and eat dinner in a split position. It’s like, 
every girl just kind of goes through that phase.” Do we all go through that 
phase? We’re cracking up—as we have been the entire conversation—be- 


cause it’s exactly the kinky, atypical sparkle of Shahi. She's so open about 
who she is. It’s refreshing that she celebrates the little idiosyncrasies that 
make her an individual and her friendliness radiates the room. 


“I’m somebody who believes you have to find who you are. Another thing 
about getting older is that you start recognizing your roots and appreciating 
the little things about yourself that make you different. It’s a weird time that 
we live in. It's hard not to notice what's going on around the world and lose 
track of who you authentically are. All those things that make you quirky, 
that make you different, don't ever change any of that.” 


If success is preparation meeting opportunity, then her moment came in 
college. “I was in a production of Chicago at Southern Methodist University 
in Texas. I was talking with one of the background dancers after rehearsal 
about acting. “Yeah. | really want to be an actress, | just don’t know how to 
do it out here’ She said, ‘well, why don't you go and try out for the Dallas 
Cowboy Cheerleaders” Back in 1995 they were on Saturday Night Live. | 
figured, ‘that's it. that’s my way in’ That's why I tried out. I had never been a 
cheerleader but | ended up making the team.” 


A few years later, Robert Altman was in Texas filming Doctor T and the 
Women, with an all-star cast that included Richard Gere, Helen Hunt, Farah 
Fawcett, Laura Dern and Liv Tyler. “The Dallas Cowboy Cheerleaders were 
in the movie so he came and shot at the Cowboy Ranch with us as his back- 
ground extras for about two weeks. I had no clue who this man was. We just 
really got along. I don’t know why. I sat with him every day at the monitors 
and we talked about everything except for film and TV. Then, on the second 
to the last day he asked me, ‘what is it that you want to do?’ I said, ‘well, I 
want to be an actress. I just don't know how to do it.” Sarah laughs. “Here I 
am saying that to Robert Altman! He gave me his number and said, ‘I think 
you should try LA” 


“I went home that night and I googled him, because again, I still didn't know 
who this man was telling me I should move to LA,” she continues. “Then I 
saw the movies he directed. The only one I really recognized was Popeye, the 
movie that almost ended Robin William’s career. I said, ‘mom, the guy who 
directed Popeye is telling me I've got a shot.” 


That was at the end of the last century—1999. Come January 2000, her bags 
were packed in the back of her cherry red pick-up truck and she was headed 
West. 


“They always say whenever you find the path that you're supposed to be on, 
there's no fear. You make a decision, and you go out and you do it. That's 
exactly what it was. People would ask me what's my Plan B, and I was like, 
“Well, I don’t have a Plan B. What’s a Plan B?" I didn't even understand what 
that meant. I said I’m going to be an actress.” 


Not knowing quite what she was doing, she randomly picked an acting class. 
Her teacher sensed her natural talent and set her up with a manager. By 
week two, she went out on her first audition. “It was a disaster.” 


“My first audition was a producer session and they had all this food out lined 
up on the back table. | just walk in and start eating, making myself a plate. I 
did not notice that they were staring at me kind of odd,” she recounts with a 
chuckle, “I was so in la-la-land. Eventually they went, ‘do you want to say the 
words...?" I was like, ‘oh yeah, let's say the words.’ I didn’t really prepare that 
much, | thought | could do it like I did it in my class so it was basically a cold 
reading. Looking back, it was definitely a disaster. Then I called my manager 
who asked how it went. | said, ‘oh my god, it was amazing. They had all this 
food and I made myself a plate.’ He was like, “...what?™ 


At this point, it’s hard not to root for her charming candidness. It's so 
common for people to take themselves so seriously, especially in an industry 
where many personalities feel difficult to reach. Not Shahi. In any case, she 
got the hang of it and landed her first role on Alias opposite Bradley Cooper. 


“It was my acting school in so many ways because JJ Abrams and Ken Owen 
were so supportive of what I was doing. It gave me the confidence that I 
could lead my own thing. After that | auditioned for this show called The L 
Word.” 


Although its flaws were microscoped, The L Word was groundbreaking 
because it was the first show about queer women that appeared on popular 
television. And it portrayed queer life as glamorous, sexy and very dramatic. 
The show was smothered with beautiful women and steamy sex scenes, but 
Shahi really brought the spice. That's when men and women alike went gaga 
for the hubba hubba hot and sultry Carmen de la Pica--a major fan favorite. 


Shahi didn't even know what the show was about. “My mom asked, ‘what 
does L stand for? I said, ‘Love? It really wasn't until the first day on set--my 
first scene was with Kate Moennig and my introduction to her was, ‘hey 
Sarah, this is Kate. Kate this is Sarah. Sarah, in this scene Kate's going to be 
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going down on you.’ I was like, ‘Oh wait, what?’ Through the course of the 
show, | started understanding how important the show was, and what a 
voice it had become for so many people. The cast would get an outpour of 
letters every week from girls that would say, ‘oh my god, [ would have killed 
myself if it weren't for your show. After my first season I realized that the 
show was making history and how cool it was to be a part of a movement 


like that.” 


It wound up being such a historical and influential show that producers 
decided to reboot The L Word with the original cast, Shahi included. The 
show is currently in development, so not a lot is known yet, but it was 
announced the show’s original creator [lene Chaiken will Executive Produce 
alongside stars Jennifer Beals, Katherine Moennig, and Leisha Hailey anda 
new cast of LGBTOIA characters. 


Shahi is a stunning woman, there is no other way to put it. When she 
appears on the screen, her sensuality radiates with warmth and ear thy gen- 
erosity. There’s nothing cold about her. She is grounded in her sexuality and 
femininity. Shahi’s mother was also quite the character; a free-thinking, 
tough woman who encouraged her daughter to be proud of her body, 


“My mother is my super-hero. She was probably the most beautiful person, 
inside and out. She raised three kids by herself in a foreign country with a 
husband who was an addict and not around. And she looked like a young 
Jacqueline Bisset. She still has that same sense of sensuality about her but 
growing up with that, I did the opposite. I was a tomboy. I only wanted 

to wear sweats and it drove my mother crazy because she was the woman 
who put on heels to go to the grocery store. She taught me to celebrate my 
sexuality. She'd say, ‘you're a woman. You're beautiful. You have curves, and 
you should be infor table in your skin no matter what your skin is. But 
again, I didn’t really get that until I moved away.” 


Coming up next, besides Christmas in Texas with the family—“it's loud, 
rowdy and there's a lot of alcohol and everyone fights over the last piece of 
apple pie"—is her new show Reverie that will air on NBC in Spring 2018. 


“As an actress I want to grow. I want to learn. I wanted to do Person of Inter- 
est because it was stunt heavy with a lot of action and fighting. | had never 
done anything that was physical so I really stretched my musc les. | wanted 
to do Reverie because | really love the message behind it,” she says. 


Whereas POI was physically challenging, Reverie presents a new challenge, 
rescuing people in their own minds. “It’s a virtual reality psychological 
thriller; Inception meets Alice in Wonderland. I play a character who goes 
deep into people's subconscious minds because they're living in alternate 
universes they are creating for themselves. Their bodies are still connected 
to this world but dying and withering away. My character has to go in and 
bring them out.” 


We live in many worlds simultaneously. When we watch a film, listen toa 
song, engage on the various social media platforms that exist, we project 
ourselves into alternate realities that we seek for amusement or escape. 
Whether this physical reality is more real than any other has been up for 
debate for much longer than the internet but on Reverie, the blurry line 
between realities gets personal. 


“My character is pretty damaged. I've lost my sister and my niece. Through- 
out the series, they come back from the dead a bit and start messing with 
my mind. The whole thing is a total mind fuck." What isn't these days? The 
patriarchy, terrorism, President Trump, Jerusalem, systemic racism, an 
accused child molester up for a seat in the Senate—take your pick. 


“Bravery is having the courage to walk into your fear,” she says. Picturing 

Sarah Shahi in her red cherry pick-up truck, we can imagine her jitters 
and flutters as she drove towards an unknown future. There i is something 
utterly terrifying and freeing when you take control of the wheel; when 
your guide is your own truth. Transitions are tricky—letting go, c reating 
something new, and trusting ourselves is often difficult to do. For many in 
this world will tell you to stay quiet, keep within the lines but dare to go 
off-road, in directions that surprise you. One of her favorite quotes sums 
it up well, “the caterpillar thought it was the end of the world, and then it 
became a butterfly.” 
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He’s halfway to 27 and Willie Maxwell I, better known 

as Fetty Wap, has just discovered, literally today, what he 
wants to do with his life. With how candid and easy he is to 
laugh with, it’s almost hard to remember you re with some- 
one that has a handful of awards, a debut single [Trap 
Queen] that landed on the Billboard 100 and, of course, a 
ton of money. 


Fetty Wap’s musical footprint started in 2015 when he released 

his eponymously titled debut album which reached number one on 
the U.S. Billboard 200 chart. Fetty's follow-up singles including the 
catchy hits 679 and My Way helped parlay Fetty into the mainstream 
where he became the first hip-hop artist in history to have four 
singles on Billboard's rap chart simultaneously. His tale is something 
of a rags to riches one. Growing up in Paterson, New Jersey was, as 
he describes, “really rough, really gritty, you had to be tough. We all 
stuck together.” His family, made up of his parents, older brother 
and two sisters, bounced around between about seven different 
houses throughout his upbringing. Times were good, times were bad. 


He fondly remembers using his mother’s cooking as a barometer of 
the times. “When she would cook the good stuff, there'd be music 
playin’, the windows up, sun shinin’, she was happy, “Maxwell recalls. 
“When it was going good, I would have Cinnamon Toast Crunch and 
Fruity Pebbles and my mama would make french toast. When times 
were bad, we had hot dogs and spaghetti and Top Ramen. It’s good 
though, I like that better than french toast anyway. Fried hot dogs 
with spaghetti, put the bread in there, soak the spaghetti stuff up, 
that’s one of my favorites anytime.” 


Maxwell's mother now does the cooking in Atlanta, in a house he 
bought for her that outsizes his own home. “I got her a nice, big 
house. It’s like 8 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms—it's bigger than my house, 
my house is small.” His dad and little sister live with her as well, 

and Maxwell proudly boasts about his little sister who just made 

the Dean's list. Lately, he is having mixed feelings about keeping a 
small house. “I wanna buy a really big, big, big house. I wasn't into 
that before, but recently, I don’t know what's going on with me, but 
everything has to be next level with me now. So 1 want a big, big, big 
house,” he laughs. Seems a natural move for the rapper, who rolled 
up to our set in a custom Lamborghini and enough diamonds to 
make a Bel Air housewife envious. 


So what would he put in that big house? Maxwell would start with 
showing off that infamous motorcycle from the serious accident in 
2015 that broke his leg. “I actually still have the motorcycle that | 
crashed,” he says. “I'm going to frame it and put it in the house. I'm 
gonna put that up in there, for the memories you know?” It’s become 
a trophy of survival and a reminder of how short life can be. “Ridin’ 
bikes is definitely not the way to get health insurance, so I'm tryna 
limit myself from that right now,” he jokes. 


Now matter the size of his house, Maxwell remains loyal to his 
hometown roots. Paterson is more than the fights and hard life to 
Maxwell, it's where he met most of his crew known as Remy Boyz 
1738 (named after Rémy Martin 1738 Cognac). To know Fetty Wap 
is to know his crew and understand that this is a group effort—Max- 
well refers to himself as “just the face.” The nickname “Fetty” (slang 
for money) derives from his reputation for making money. “Wap” 
was added in tribute to Gucci Mane’s alias, GuWop. The Fetty Wap 
tribe is made up of Monty, his two DJs, his right hand man, Sturgy, 
and many all-star collaborators like Nicki Minaj and Drake. One of 
his DJ's actually broke Maxwell's record, playing it in strip clubs and 
dance clubs in the Paterson area back in the day. “We are all from the 
same town. We've all known each other for a long time. Monty I've 
known for like, 12 or 13 years. When I was blowing up, I wanted to 
have the biggest DJ in the hood, so I went for that.” 


While these are the guys you'll always see with him on stage, Max- 
well likes playing with the idea of someday having a band made up of 
his family. “My little sister plays everything: piano, guitar, clarinet, 
flute...once I figure it all out, I’m definitely going to try to have the 
whole family ‘cause we all play instruments. My brother and my little 


sister, my other sister my mom and my dad, we all play instruments. 
I'm gonna have my whole family as a band,” Maxwell says. 


It was a text from his mother earlier the day of our interview that 
had him realizing what he truly wants to be. “I was telling my bra 
that out of my 26 years of living, I never knew what I wanted to 

be, even as I became Fetty Wap.” But his mother's message gave 

him some perspective and insight on who he was as a kid. “She 

told me that when I was little, | was a control freak and once I got a 
microphone in my hand, I would just go to it and when I would put 
the microphone down, I was so shy,” he reveals. “I don’t know what 
it was about that story that made me kinda realize finally what | 
want to be in life--I want to be Fetty Wap and that's what I'm going 
to embrace. I love to make music and I love to perform and once I 
realized that it wasn't about the money anymore, that’s when I knew 
this is what I want to do. I don't want to do anything else. I realized 
it’s not what | want to do, not what I need to do, this is what I love to 
do. I like making people happy. When people hear [my songs] they 
start smiling, everybody is always in a good mood when they come 
to my shows.” 


When asked about what he’s most looking forward to in 2018, he 
echos similar sentiments about making others happy. He's planning 
a tour poster design contest where he'll have a different graphic de- 
signer create a poster for each tour date to win a grand prize to boost 
their business. “One of the things I’m doing now for every show is 
choosing a graphic designer to do a different poster for each show 
and I'm going to interact with the fans to pick a winner, have them 
come backstage and I'll do a grand prize at the end, for whoever 
makes the best poster for the last show. I'll give away $10,000 or 
something like that, to help them with their business,” he says. “You 
know a lot of people take their stuff serious and a lot of people don't 
understand sometimes some people without money can get very far 
with a little bit of help, so I want to be able to help somebody. I actu- 
ally just chose the first poster today. It’s going to be cool, definitely 
a different thing, and I hope the trend continues to create jobs for 
people. Hopefully that works out.” 


Maxwell moves onto an anecdote about inviting a friend of his, “a 
gangster rapper, to perform with him in Atlantic City. His friend 
expresses concern about safety because he has to “watch his back” 
at his own shows but Maxwell reassured his friend that his fans are 
different. After the performance, Maxwell's friend approached him 
to say, “thank you so much for bringing me out, a lot of my shows, I 
gotta watch my back. And it just made me appreciate who I am, you 
know what I mean? I appreciate the type of fans that I have.” 


With the For My Fans tour coming up, Maxwell is heading to New 
York to finish a music video and he’s planning to drop a mixtape 

as a gift to fans—something he refers to as a ‘final chapter’ before 
he continues working on his sophomore full-length album, King 

#00. He's been listening to his fans’ comments about his direction 
and has taken that into consideration. “Now I'm going back to my 
original state, I really put a lot of music on this one, a lot of melodies 
and singing,” he admits. 


If there's one thing that’s certain about Maxwell, it’s his passion for 
music and the diversity of it. Having been discovered on Soundcloud, 
he recognizes the importance of making music accessible to every- 
one, too. “[Music is] meant to be different, everybody's not supposed 
to be the same artist and everybody's not supposed to sound the 
same. If that was the case then music wouldn't be music, it would 
just be a fucking tomb. It wouldn't have a meaning to it, it wouldn't 
make you feel any type of way when you listen to a certain song or 
certain feelings wouldn't come up if everything was the same.” 


For this new record, he isn't worried about hitting a wall as an artist. 
“I don't think that will ever happen,” he affirms. “I mean, if it does 
happen, it'll be [because of] some deep personal issue or something 
like that, it would have to be something tragic. It’s really hard to get 
me upset, it has to be something real extreme for me to be in a bad 
mood. I don't really see why | should have to be in a bad mood, and 
as long as I keep that mindset, | don't think I'm gonna ever hit a wall 
any time soon.” 
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Whether he's stealing scenes away from Fassbender and McAvoy 
while wearing goggles and metallic leather as Quicksilver in the 
latest X-men franchise, or committing a mass shooting in a high 
Crorarerey ie UalaleMalemeclalelackols) American Horror Story--Evan Peters 
just naturally charms the pants/panties right off audiences. With 
the new X-men: Dark Phoenix flick approaching, fans are wishing 
to see a lot more slo-motion charisma when Peters zips back into 
Quicksilver's shiny Converse--we're all hoping his role will expand 
past just another scene-stealing and highly marketed rescue scene 
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Question: What's cooler than appearing in a beloved, decades-span- 
ning comic book franchise and give a whizbang performance so 
enjoyable that you're easily in the top five of most popular characters 
in the series, maybe one or two spots behind the guy with the claws 
but one above the blue-skinned girl? 


Answer: Also starring in an inventive, controversial but critically-ac- 
claimed television show that allows you to dive into a freaky new 
character each season (for 8 seasons) but work with a recurring cast 
of talented friends and contemporaries. 


This makes Evan Peters one of the coolest on the cinematic block. It 
would explain why he’s become the hippest underdog on the block 
and just by looking back at his filmography, Peters certainly has 
crafted an impressive and diverse acting path—one that careens 
through both the big and small screens. He portrayed fan-favorite 
Quicksilver, a likeable, hard rock-loving mutant speedster in two 
recent X-Men movies. At the same time he’s played, well, a bunch 

of deranged, maniacal people on American Horror Story. Luckily for 
Peters, the longevity of American Horror Story proved to be a boon 
and not a bore. 


“Once you get pigeonholed in a role and you're on a show for seven 
years and people only see you as that one person, it’s hard to get cast 
as something unlike that person. So it’s been beneficial in that, as 

an actor, I've been able to stretch myself and play so many different 
roles over the seasons. Then even in this latest season where I played 
six different roles, it was like, ‘that was crazy, but you never know 
what you're going to get. It's a very unpredictable environment,” 
Peters said. American Horror Story features an entirely new concept 
and plotline each season, the main consistency being the same 

cast who return in different roles. It's just like a community dinner 
theater, except with a bit more murder and terror and slightly less 
cobb salads. 


“Thad no idea that’s what it was going to be when we were shooting 
the first season. I thought, ‘Wow, how the hell would they continue 
this? We're in a house trapped for 7 years and this house is going to 
get pretty full and we're all going to get sick of each other.’ So it was 
really kind of amazing to find that out,” Peters said. “It’s still a horror 
show which means there's going to be murder and there's going to 
be blood and there's going to be crying and sweating and exhaus- 
tion--it's just going to be difficult all around so that’s always been an 
incredible challenge to have to go to these dark places and stay there 
for a good five months out of the year.” 


The way Peters and his castmates manage to cope with that emotion- 
al toll is through each other. 


“Another one of the beautiful things about getting to work with the 
same actors on the show is that you're all kind of in the same boat, 
youre all kind of bonded through this horrific experience that you go 
through as an actor sometimes,” Peters said. “I know Sarah Paulson 
is one of the funniest people I've ever met, so it’s really awesome 

to work with her and everybody has such a great sense of humor 

on the show. I think it’s necessary to have that on a show like this. 
Otherwise, you won't be able to finish. You'll lose your mind. You'll 
be too sad or upset.” 


With AHS entering its 8th season and his third X-Men appearance 


on the way in X-Men: Dark Phoenix, Peters isn't necessarily at a cross- 
roads, but is at a point in his life where he is able to look back and 
reflect on how to live better, as a performer and a person. 


“It didn't matter because everything that I researched, the show 
would go another way or it just wouldn't apply itself. It didn't 
matter. | was overworking in the wrong areas and now, as I've gotten 
a little older and realize a little bit more about working and the 
business and the show and where you need to apply your energy, 
I've decided you can always do so much before you go back. This is in 
comparison to how I was in season one where I was just happy to be 
working and going at it with my gut and not quite thinking so much 
and not quite worrying so much. I think that’s what really happened, 
I got scared.” Peters told us. 


Another key lesson Peters learned wasn't how to be best actor pos- 
sible, but how to not overburden oneself with perfection. He carries 
an uncommon blend of ambition and thoughtfulness, a willingness 
and drive to get better and better, but a self-awareness that just 
because he has played Quicksilver, doesn't ride doesn't mean that he 
has to run at those speeds. 


“LT think, now, I've sort of realized that it's just a blessing to be 
working. You also have to have fun doing it—it’s important to enjoy 
it and be in the moment and live there and appreciate the character 
and the role because one day it's going to be done. You're not going 
to be doing it anymore and the only thing you're going to have are 
the memories and looking back on it. You have to try to stop and 
enjoy it a little bit,” he said. “That’s something that people always 
told me, throughout the seasons, but I didn't listen because I wanted 
it so bad. ‘T've gotta be great and perfect!’ There’s no such thing as 
perfect, you're going after something unattainable and stressing 
yourself out doing it.” 


“T've sort of decided yes, you have to work hard, yes, you have to 
research and put in energy and time but you can only do the best 
with the time you're given.” he continued. “You can only do as much 
as you can do. It's about being the best you that you can be; the best 
actor you can be for that time and realizing that making the movies 
and the TV shows is your life, that is your life as an actor and you 
have to learn to enjoy that.” 


Let the record show, Evan Peters is more than a serious actor and 
introspective young man. He's pretty darn funny too, with his 
humor being one of the main things that made working on American 
Horror Story possible. 


“The first season, I got shot by an assault rifle. That's incredible for 
an actor. | remember thinking, ‘this is so cool, I can’t believe this 

is happening right now. It was so exciting, all that stuff, I love it. 
That mixed with the fact that we were scaring people, you get such 

a joy out of scaring people. It's one of those things where I think it 
was just that and it was fun for me to shoot and be a part of... a lot 
of people are freaked out but I never quite bought into all that, the 
ghosts and stuff like that. I'm more of a realist when it comes to that 
stuff so I always found it funny and silly,” Peters said. 


Peters notes, though, the power of the visceral reaction in entertain- 
ment, how it seems nearly counterintuitive that people would enjoy 
getting scared for fun and flock to the theaters to get that high-jolt, 
emotional kick. 
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“You look at IT, that movie made so much money and I went and saw 

it and I loved it. And Get Out, great movie. Scary stuff, people love it. It 
works. It's a visceral reaction when you go to the theater. You will be scared 
or you won't and if you are scared at one point, or laughing or turned 
down, it’s never really that subtle and even when it is, it's meant to freak 
you out and play with your imagination. People love to go to the movies 
and be scared. I don't know why. It’s just a thing. They're great date mov- 
ies. They're great friend movies. It’s just fun.” 


What's fascinating about Peters is that even though he’s a staple of beloved 
franchises on film and TV, his fandom and passion for the silver screen 
hasn't faded. He still actively enjoys watching TV and going to the movies. 
Not just watching them on screeners at home, but actually going toa 
movie theater and watching them. His passion for film hasn't subsided and 
he is keenly aware of his role in crafting escapism. 


“l love movies and TV so much. It’s just a big part of who I am. I love 
watching them so much. It’s such a happy place for me. I read stuff to learn 
stuff but initially, sometimes, when you see a movie, it can spark inspira- 
tion to go learn something new or you want to know something. Movies 
that enlighten you, it’s such a coal thing to see things from a different 
perspective and viewpoint,” Peters said. Movies can be really powerful and 
they can also be a form of escapism, which is okay too. | love that as well. 
It’s all forms, I find, as I've gotten older, it’s why I became an actor.” 


In X-Men: Days of Future Past and X-Men: Apocalypse, was granted that abil- 
ity to go to another world in a metaphorical sense with this speedy charac- 
ter Quicksilver. Peters channeled a confident, cool charm into Quicksilver, 
making his sequences when he’s diverting the paths of bullets and saving 
teens from explosions some of the most memorable parts of those films. 


But the next X-Men film could literally see Quicksilver venturing into 
outer space as part of the beloved Dark Phoenix storyline. That introduces 
some intriguing and hilarious opportunities for Quicksilver, how he might 
be able to run faster or slower now that he’s not subject to the forces of 
Earth's gravity. But regardless of what happens with plot in X-Men, Peters 
has always been thrilled to be a part of it, remarking how much a fan he 

is of the CGI as well as the original films that helped make the characters 
that much more popular. 


“You always wanted superpowers as a kid. As a kid growing up, I was all 
Batman and Captain Planet. When X-Men came out, the original, and I used 
to watch the cartoon as a kid, then when the movie came out, I was blown 
away, Peters said. “Again, I've always loved special effects so much and 
CGI was such a huge thing when it came out. I've always been fascinated 
with it, | love to watch the behind the scenes of how they made it. 5o it 
was really, really cool to be a part of and also, mind you, I didn’t know what 
it was going to be going into it.” 


One famous CGI sequence involving Peters stood out from Days of Future 
Past. Wolverine, Xavier and Quicksilver are cornered by armed officers 
right after breaking Magneto. As the mutants are about to be shot, and 
as Magneto is about to kill the officers with some spare metal cutlery, 
Quicksilver runs around the room at hyper speed, disarming everyone 
and pushing the mutants to safety. That scene has been watched over 14 
million times in YouTube, with one being able to make a very strong case 
for it being the best scene not just featuring Quicksilver, but of the entire 
film. For audiences who might not have watched American Horror Story, 
the scene was likely their major introduction to Peters, a star-making 
appearance happening at near-light speed. 


“I didn't know there was the sequence in the kitchen or it was going to be 
so intricate the way that it was done was something | had never seen be- 
fore. It was very cool to be a part of it but I didn't know how going in. I just 
knew I was super fast, I was like, I don’t know how they're going to shoot 
that or make that work but that’s an awesome superpower to have because 
I was always slow as a kid,” Peters said. “So it’s a cool power to have and a 


cool world to be in. I’ve always loved the X-Men films because it’s all about 
equality and including people who are different than you, it’s a great mes- 
sage that the films have that I've always liked about them since I first saw 
them. It was a dream come true to be a part of these worlds.” 


Peters thinks of himself as part of a “new age” of Hollywood filmmaking, 
at least on the acting side of it. This is appropriate, since he worked with Al 
Pacino in the upcoming film Pirates of Somalia, an Oscar-winning star who 
was also an integral part of a moviemaking revolution back in the 1970s. 


“It was a little nerve-wracking at first because he is such an icon and I've 
always looked up to him and I think he’s incredible. I was definitely scared 
but I was also very excited to work with him,” Peters said. “On set, he was 
always wanting to do one more take. The director would be like, great we 
got it, and he'd say well, let’s just do one more and play around with it 

and see what happens. So I basically stole that and od that all the time on 
everything. I love that dedication to get to a deeper level of truth or find 
something new or experiment and mess around cause, again, once you do 
it, it’s done. You can't go back and do it again.” 


Peters acting approach is still unfolding. “I'm still evolving. I'm still trying 
to figure it out,” he explained. “T'm still updating my process all of the time, 
getting rid of things that don't work anymore or are just too exhausting. 
As each [AHS] season came about, it was a challenge to try to connect with 
the characters in some way because it was always something different, 
always something really out there or difficult or foreign--something that 

I never quite could catch on to. So [ had to figure out different techniques 
and ways of connecting to the character, That was very difficult and still 
something I’m working on. I always research so much and try to read as 
many books as | can and watch as many movies as | could but 80 percent of 
the time, it didn't matter because everything that I researched, the show 
would go another way or it just wouldn't apply itself. | was overworking in 
the wrong areas and now, as I've gotten a little older, I realize where best to 


apply my energy.” 


As for the future, Peters wants to dig deep, and for a long time. He men- 
tions the roles and style of another Oscar-winning star, Daniel Day-Lewis. 
Peters talks about how Day-Lewis devoted years of his life to a single role, 
where he was able to use an abundance of time to truly transform into a 
character. 


“We can sort of have all the time in the world to make it as great was we 
want it to be...and maybe we can pop in and rehearse or we can talk about 
it and have the time to make it as good as we want it to be and to have that 
dedication. Then we go into it and just sort of float and let it all go--let it 
all happen so it’s all sort of there. As opposed to scrambling and trying to 
figure everything out--racing and rushing with pressure. | just want this 
sort of process to unfold in a natural, beautiful way,” Peters admitted. 
“Something along those lines where you get to really just live in the charac- 
ter's shoes for a long time with incredible actors and directors and there's 
no pressure or nothing is done out of fear and stress.” 


But Peters touched upon what seems like a key constant for him, even in 
that lengthier process: a fundamental appreciation for and love of the art 
of acting. 


“Everything is done out of a love for the process. You have to find that 
balance of working and maintaining your sanity and being who you are, 
but not quite forgetting who the character is and not quite letting go of 
that. It’s that horrible thing of still having to hang onto it. How do you let 
go of it at the end of the day? You do and you don’t. You watch a comedy 
but it’s still inside of you. It’s still there. It's a constant struggle with that 
and | think that’s part of the challenge of being an actor. You have to hold 
on loosely.” 


6 G EVERYBODY HAS SUCH A GREAT 
SENSE @F HUMOR ON AHS, | 
THINK IT’S NECCESSARY TO HAVE 
THAT ON A SHOW LIKE THIS. 
OTHERWISE, YOU WON'T BE 
ABLE 1O FINISH. YOU'LL LOSE 
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Unless you've been following the Disney Channel 
lately, or listened to the band R5, Ross Lynch 
might be an unfamiliar name. That won't be the 
case for much longer. Starring in his first feature 
film, My Friend Dahmer, Lynch wastes no 
time showcasing his dramatic expertise as he 
portrays notorious serial killer Jeffrey Dahmer 
in this coming of age story based on the graphic 
novel by Dahmer's actual friend, John [Derf] 
Backderf. 


Lynch feeds off of the unknown saying, “exploring is 

the best part about being an artist.” While he didn't 
know who Dahmer was when he initially approached the 
project, his passion for exploration and adventure drove 
him. “Experiment, try different things out, see what you 
really like! That's what life's all about,” Lynch proclaims. 
He was extremely interested in the story and how it’s 
told, “it wasn't necessarily what [Dahmer] was going to 
do, it was about the story that Derf had to tell about this 
troubled kid in high school that’s later going to become 
a serial killer.” 


Once Lynch started researching Dahmer and watching 
his interviews, he was hooked. “When you go into the 
details of it, it’s really bizarre. | didn’t expect it to be so 
odd,” Lynch admits. 


My Friend Dahmer, directed by Mare Myers, isn't your 
typical serial killer thriller, it’s a story about the young 
man when he was just a normal high school kid. He may 
be just shy of 22 as we chat, but high school isn’t partic- 
ularly familiar for Lynch. On top of being homeschooled, 
his Disney Channel show, Austin & Ally, was about young 
musicians on tour rather than the typical high school 
scripts Disney slings. This doesn't phase Lynch. “I just 
put myself in [Dahmer's] situation. We were filming in 
his hometown, in his childhood house and I was wearing 
70's clothes, my hair was done like his, all those things 
helped.” 


The most challenging part of being Dahmer, for him, was 
staying level. “Being in this weird headspace, | wanted to 
shed it before I went to sleep but then of course I want 
to be prepared for the next day, so I'd read the upcoming 
scenes and look at where Dahmer was coming from and 
where he was going to go, so I never really got to be away 
from Dahmer in the whole process.” Remembering the 
“mall spaz” scene as he calls it, Lynch laughs as he relives 
“disturbing the extras” and even chasing one through 
the mall while the cameras never stopped rolling. “They 
just kept rolling and I'm not even kidding you, it was like 
a 30 minute take,” Lynch recalls. “It’s a really vulnerable 
thing to do, to expose yourself in front of people like 
that.” 


Dahmer’s childhood home is the location of where he 
killed his first victim. “Tt's a really beautiful house,” 
Lynch describes. “It’s got great scenery, it’s really lush, 
very green, you feel like you're up in the mountains.” 
He was pretty focused on being Dahmer as a teenager, 


before becoming a killer, so he wasn't uncomfortable 

in the home but he says “there was a point in filming, 

I was talking to Derf, and he was showing me where 
everything happened and that was really surreal. Just to 
be in the exact place and visualize what had gone down. 
Also, I'm dressed as Dahmer and Derf is showing me 
around and at one point he says, ‘can you just take your 
glasses off, I can't even look at you--you look too much 
like him.” 


Things didn't get really eerie for Lynch until the last 

day of filming when they were doing the heavier, more 
unnerving scenes. “Alex [Wolff] and I, when we did the 
big climax scene of the film, after filming that scene and 
wrapping, we were trying to get out of there as quick 

as possible - we thought we were going to throw up! 
That scene was definitely the most present I was being 
Dahmer, Being in that car, it was as if no one else was 
there and it was just me and Derf--Jeff and Derf.” 


Researching Dahmer wasn't hard to find for Lynch. 
Luckily, Dahmer himself was very candid in interviews 
following his arrest and his high school friends are still 
around—literally—they would come by the set and tell 
Lynch stories about their friend. Lynch was very serious 
about portraying Dahmer accurately and depicting the 
infamous killer's idiosyncratic behavoirs. ‘The film's ob- 
jective is Dahmer’s development so it’s inaccurate to por- 
tray him as just a murderer, “If you go into playing Jef- 
frey Dahmer as an ultra weird dude, it wouldn't work as 
well,"he says. “No one in his high school, ever, suspected 
he was as dark he was. His friends’ stories were actually 
friendly.” Even when Derf's wife (a journalist) heard of 
Dahmer's arrest, she told Derf someone from his high 
school was a murderer and Derf guessed a different guy. 
“It was crucial to how I portrayed him in the film." 


The honest approach of the film makes Lynch think 
Dahmer “would not necessarily love the film, but I 

think he would like that we're telling his story in sucha 
way that’s not vicious. I don’t know why anyone would 
become a serial killer, it could be anything. Ultimately, 
this movie is a cautionary tale. It’s a movie that sticks 
with you for days....it just makes you think. That's a great 
thing about movies, they teach you things, they make 
you wonder. I think in a lot of ways, films can make 
human beings better, they can teach us a lot.” 


In addition to acting, Lynch is also well known for being 
the frontman in the band R5, which he formed with his 
three siblings: Rocky, Rydel, Riker, and family friend 
Ellington Ratliff--hence the five R's referenced in their 
moniker. The chart-topping band has released five EPs, 
and eleven singles. 


Lynch has discovered a lot of growth transitioning from 
“an actor that your kids love to a transformative actor 
that you don't even recognize.” While he continues to 
strive for shocking roles, he’s also becoming an activist. 
Lynch notes that he’s seen a lot of documentaries about 
climate change. When he's not focusing on acting or 
making music, Lynch takes his growing passion for cli- 
mate awareness to his social media in hopes that he can 
at least educate his fans. “More people need to be aware 
of the world and how we're treating it.” 
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Moon Taxis sound is a self-described “transportation 
service, picking up music lovers from their everyday 
lives and dropping them off in a cosmic place where 
horns blare and positivity reigns. Last year the band 
transported themselves into major streaming success, 
a hit single with ‘Two High’ and a new partnership 
with RCA Records. 


Nashville's Moon Taxi has spent a decade crafting a sound 

and a live experience that gets louder with each show and 
track shared with the world. The five-piece releases new album 
Let the Record Play this month and who knows what kind of 
galactic level they'll reach as they tour the new tunes across 
the globe. Jazz horns, dreamy keys, smooth harmonies, even a 
Ray Manzarek-like keyboard solo transcend even more musical 
boundaries on their fifth studio album. Moon Taxi's catalogue 
will indeed transport you — to places on the map like Savannah 
and Morocco, but also to a more transcendent destination of 
reverie and euphoria. 


The band's earliest stages formed against the backdrop of an 
Alabama suburb with lead singer Trevor Terndrup and Tommy 
Putnam (bass). They relocated to Nashville and started writing 
their own songs, meeting up with Spencer Thomson (guitar, 
production), Tyler Ritter (drums) and Wes Bailey (keys) along 
the way. Early on Moon Taxi renounced any sort of genre dis- 
crimination, playing classic rock covers, backing up a rap duo, 
and exploring every aspect of the blues. Terndrup is proud 

of the band’s musical versatility that let that allowed all five 
members to bring their own personal influences to the table 
to create something unique. “| mean, we were listening to 
Brahams on the way down here the other day,” he tells Rogue. 
The band is hanging in Berlin before the second show of their 
first European tour. “Everything is fair game with us. But Bob 
Dylan in particular for me; I started out wanting to be a folk 
singer and then I got into reggae, Bob Marley. Something with 
Bobs,’ he laughs. “They speak to me.” 


When describing their style of music, Moon Taxi uses cosmic 
analogies and alludes to these various influences. Their name, 
however, is a bit simpler: “The name can be interpreted as 
metaphorically and beautifully as you want, but really it's 
just a funny story about trying to catch a cab,” says Tern- 
drup. “One time I was trying to catch a cab late one night in 
Nashville with kind of no luck so I just pulled my pants down 
and mooned the guy, and — he did not stop.” Trevor does 
add, slightly more profoundly: “We want to take you to that 
awesome place.” 


Moon Taxi’s mashup of sonic styles was created for music 
festivals. Terndrup’s vocals float through the air in a tone you 
just don’t come across that often. You can hear the smile in his 
voice, and you certainly see one on all five faces. Thomson's 
guitar sings when Trevor takes a break, and Putnam & Ritter's 
rhythmic duo of bass & drums take the band from reggae to 
straight up grunge in a matter of notes. See them live and 
you ll go from waving a peace sign in the air to thrashing to an 
unexpected hard rock guitar riff. 


You couldn't escape “Two High’ last year, as the dreamy 
melody of their hit single became a staple on Spotify playlists, 
TV commercials, and radio stations across the country. What 
is it about that song that's propelled the Bonnaroo breakout 
band to that next level? “It’s hard to put your finger on it, but | 
think it’s just the universal message of unity,” he guesses. “It’s 
a really infectious beat - when the horns come in, like who 
doesn't love a great, post-chorus horn drop? That just feels so 
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euphoric and kind of supports the message of the song. There 
is a reaction to “Two High’ that’s something we've never had 
before. I can't really describe the feeling other than it feels 
great — and! want more of it.” 


“We try to concentrate on escapism, and we try to give people 
an outlet because there's so much crazy shit going on in the 
world, We try to just give them a release. That’s why the beats 
are really infectious and usually it’s pretty quick tempo and 
really catchy melodies so those things can get stuck in your 
head as opposed to negative thoughts or something that will 
drag you down. We try to lift people up.” 


Let’s face it, there's no better time than the present for catchy 
tunes that drip unity and commence a dance party. Moon Taxi 
has successfully created an anthem for coming together while 
maintaining a lighthearted, quasi-political stance. “T think 
there are bands that have songs that are overtly political that 

I love, like in particular, Rage Against the Machine. | think 

the way that they say things and the way they present them 

is very powerful. I don’t think we'll ever write music like that. 
We're not that kind of band.” In sticking to their overall theme 
of escape, Terndrup says it’s important to not drag too much 
politics into their shows. “But,” he adds, “It’s impossible, being 
in America right now, to not be influenced by everything 
that’s happening. ‘Two High’ was one and maybe will be our 
only political song. But I don't really think it’s political at all; 
it’s more just universal. It was just written from a place of 
political unrest.” 


Nashville remains home base for these southern boys. They 
closed out their fall tour last year with two sold out shows that 
unsurprisingly, after such a significant year, had a different 
vibe than past shows. Friends and family, including Terndrup’s 
parents, filled the Ryman. “People that have been with you, 
like they re supporting the home team, he says gratefully. 
“They re with you there, and they've been supporting you all 
these years. It’s more a celebration than a show. The show is 
important, but they kind of show up to celebrate you and your 
success. We love them for that.” 


Terndrup, only one show into the tour at this point, was 
already pretty touched by the band’s overseas fans: “I mean, 
it’s wonderful. We had a funny crowd interaction to our song 
‘Morocco,’ which is a fan favorite and a big Spotify song, but 
live it’s kind of hard not to get the chorus ~ ‘oh oh oh Morocco’ 
— we started an a capella breakdown in Hamburg; the whole 
crowd started singing it. If you write simple melodies, I think 
that’s gonna transcend language barriers.” 


He'd know, as Moon Taxi as spent the vast majority of their 
musical decade on the road. Terndrup says they pretty much 
started playing and touring at the same time. It was important 
for the band to create a live experience: “T think our first show 
was maybe an out of town show,” he remembers. “We really 
wanted to cut our chops and learn how to play live. The only 
way to do that was going out and booking a lot of shows and 
creating something from scratch.” 


So how do they keep it up? A combination of giving each other 
space on the road and a major level mutual respect. Plus, 
Terndrup says, “It gives me alot of energy every night to go 
out and perform. It's tiring on the body because our shows are 
physical. There's a lot of movement, and I think that’s good. 
The movement and the music are what make it real, and what 
excites me about it. That does take it out of you, but it’s fun 
and it feels good.” 


Yeah, it does. Let the record play. 
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oine in Alita: Battle Angel, the monumental film by 
visionaries James.Cameron and Robert Rodriguez, Rosa Salazar 
found herself compvter-animated, shooting the entire film in a 
motion-capture suit. If Alita follows suit of Cameron's other 
career-launching megahits like Titanic and Avatar, we're all about 
to witness Salazar’s unconventional rise to the top. 
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Most days, the buxom blondes of Fifth Avenue would have never 
paid Morty Munch a passing glance, opting to divert their eyes 
down to the cockroach-infested concrete or up at the skyscrap- 
er-laden sky should the sight of the Ridgewood, Queens clerical 
worker come into their direct view. But on an unexpected day, 
nearly 10 years ago, Munch was in a cramped, CollegeHumor 
audition room, sitting with those very same blonds, demanding to 
be seen. Sadly, Munch did not make it in show business. But Rosa 
Salazar, the woman who dressed up as the fictional Munch for that 
audition, did end up turning a few Hollywood heads. 


“The first job I ever got paid for was working on a CollegeHumor 
video as an extra. I was happy to be there and I got paid $40 for 13 
hours of work and I was so stoked, | was jazzed,” Salazar recalls. “I 
walked into the waiting room and it was just rows and rows of hot 
blondes with boobs, tall and gorgeous New York babes, and I was 
like ‘oh fuck’...that was one of those moments where I thought, ‘I 
can't do this, I'm not a gorgeous babe, I don’t have boobs, how am I 
going to do this? But I sucked it up, I walked in there and knocked 
them dead.” 


That audition can also now be seen as emblematic of two of her key 
traits: a love for characters and storytelling, and an apparent lack of 
fear when it comes to speaking her mind. For elementary school, 
Salazar attended Rogers Heights, a French immersion school in 
Maryland, that laid down some of the key foundations for her 
understanding of storytelling. 


“In order to learn French, they used to give us a book of just 
pictures and you were supposed to just write a story inspired by the 
picture,” she says. “That's my first memory of linking a story to an 
image and creating a whole world just based off a picture, building a 
whole narrative with characters.” 


Salazar also spoke about the imaginative scenarios she'd create 
when she accompanied her mom to work, who was the Manager 

of Purchasing at the Ritz Carlton hotel in Washington, DC. “T 
remember this woman, Myra, she found me, she said ‘what are you 
doing Rosa?’ I'm just like, ‘Tm writing,’ she said ‘is that what you 
want to be?’ “Yeah, | want to be a writer.” Even at a young age | had 
the concept -- I had it down in my mind, writing and doing and 
stepping into the worlds, it’s all one thing. It’s no surprise that I got 
into movies, because it encompasses all the things that make me 
feel most happy and comfortable and alive.” 


But making stories was more than just a creative outlet for Salazar, 
it also helped her get through a difficult living situation.‘T think it 
keeps me alive. My mom put me in foster care when | was 12. There 
was sort of a rocky home life situation, I'd run away all the time and 
finally she said, ‘Listen, if you can’t stop running away, I’m going to 
put you in foster care,’ and so she did," Salazar says. “I think that 
had I not an imaginative side, had I not had that outlet of drawing 
or writing or making people laugh...then I probably would have 
gone the other way and gotten into drugs or become pregnant or 
what have you." 


Salazar remarked there isn't a single moment that stands out for 
her where she felt she made it or when she realized this dream 
could be a reality. For her, she says it’s a collection of many types 
of those moments, times where she stepped forward and others 
when she stepped back a bit. One seminal, turnaround moment 
came from when she was 19 years-old, living in DC and bartending 
illegally. A close friend named Alex grabbed Salazar by her face 
and said ‘what are you doing?” giving Salazar a wake-up call about 
her life. Two weeks later, Salazar, Alex, her dog and a U-Haul full 
of stuff were on their way up to New York. With a small bedroom 
in Harlem and classes at the HB Studio and the Upright Citizens 
Brigade, those forward-moving career moments were coming more 
often to Salazar. 


One thing that Salazar didn’t expect, though, were the type of mov- 
ies she'd be offered when she made the move to Los Angeles. She 
expected more indie type fare instead of major blockbusters,but her 
upcoming film slate showcases the diversity, in both storytelling 
and size of story, that has come Salazar’s way. In 2018, she'll be 
starring in two likely blockbusters that have major fanbases, Maze 
Runner: The Death Cure, where she'll reprise her role as Brenda, and 
Alita: Battle Angel, taking on the lead role in a movie written by 

the legandary James Cameron and directed by Robert Rodriguez. 
She's also starring in two other films, each with immensely talented 
casts, The Kindergarten Teacher and Bird Box, alongside Sandra 
Bullock and John Malkovitch. 


Salazar has a strong vision not only for the types of movies she 
wants to make, but the emotions she wants audiences to experi- 
ence.'I never wanted to do a movie where someone watches a trailer 
and they're like ‘alright, cool, I get it. I want them to be excited and 
I want them to see something new. I want them to be loud and I 
want them to watch the movie the way I watched movies in the 90s. 
Like "WOAH! THAT'S CRAZY! You're in it and it’s new and you're 
feeling things and it's weird and it’s unexpected and it gets you 

into this really cool zone--this freaky zone. I think it's great that we 
have movies that did that to us and I just want to make more.” Alita 
definitely qualifies to excite audiences. 


One individual Salazar discovered who had a similar passion for 
unconventional storytelling was Alita director Robert Rodriguez. 
The two shared a connection right off the bat, with Rodriguez 
even offering notes on Salazar's short film Good Crazy, an anti-love 
letter of sorts to LA that Salazar hopes to flesh out into something 
larger. “I sent it to him and he sent it back with notes and was like 
‘honestly, I think it’s imagazing, but if you want my opinion here it 
is, and I’m like ‘fuck yeah I want your opinion!” Salazar exclaimed. 
“We could work together on a little commercial and I'm sure we'd 
get super stoked to do it. We just want to work together, it was 
really refreshing. It didn’t feel like I was a hired gun I didn't feel like 
a Latina broom in a broom closet.” 


Salazar spoke about one pivotal moment in particular when she 
raised concerns during the filming of Alita about how a concept 
with her character wasn't ready. “I got so heated...it’s a $200 
million movie, they set up a whole thing for me to do this, a lot of 
time, they got all the people there,” Salazar shares. “I go over to 
Robert [and said | ‘Robert, it’s not there!’ He looks at me and says, 
‘it’s so nice how much you care about this.’ And I was completely 
dismantled, | was like ‘oh my god. Any other director would have 
been like ‘get in there and fucking do it’...he just knew the martial 
arts meant so much to me, it’s so much a part of Alita and he knew 
that’s where I was coming from.” 


Salazar's characters tend to be outspoken, offbeat, not at all afraid 
to use their voices loud and clear, often embodying characteristics 
from her own life. Like Salazar, Alita is a character who is uncon- 
ventionally built but still manifests her own destiny, But Brenda in 
Maze Runner seems to hold even stronger similarities with Salazar. 
Brenda is an orphan, similar to how Salazar lived in foster care. 
Brenda also created her own chosen family, just like Salazar did 
with friends like Alex in DC, or colleagues like Robert Rodriguez 
and Giancarlo Esposito, who stars alongside her in the Maze Runner 
films. 


The mantra Salazar adopted when channeling that struggle for 
Brenda can act as a credo for how the actor and writer has lived her 
own life, in front of and behind the screen."This body will die when 
it dies, but until then I have my spirit to give, and that’s what I'm 
going to fucking do.” 
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It's hard enough transitioning from child actor to adult 

star - throw a pebble in Eagle Rock and you can hear horror 
story after horror story of child stars and starlets gone awry 
- now imagine being among the first generation to grow out 
of Disney, into MTV, and beyond during the big social media 
boom. 


Every tweet scrutinized, liked, and retweeted. Every cup of coffee 
expected to yield a witty Instagram post. Every facet of private life 
expected to be public. Your fanbase growing up with the internet, not 
knowing a time when actors were just actors and not products for 
daily consumption. Now imagine booking a MARVEL show. 


Gregg Sulkin is growing into himself, he’s a man who's already seen 

13 years of sets, at the ripe old age of 25. One who has eyes on both 
producing and the stage (who's already sold a pitch to his former net- 
work MTV). Trying to find yourself in your twenties is hard enough, 
it’s even harder with 5 million people on Twitter and Instagram telling 
you who you are. Luckily, who Gregg is (both Gregg the actor and 
Gregg the man) is pretty well fleshed out. An artist walking both sides 
of a generation gap, one whod rather be knee deep in working on his 
craft than in his phone tweaking a social media post. A man seeking 
out some normal in a very abnormal industry. 


The world first met the English-born Sulkin when he was ten years-old 
with his film debut in the Doctor Zhivage mini-series, fast forward 
eight years to when he subsequently starred in two Disney hit shows, 
As the Bell Rings and Wizards of Waverly Place which gained him a lion's 
share of the limelight. He followed up his Disney success by expanding 
into the MTV universe, staring in Faking It from for three seasons. His 
latest endeavor is starring in Hulu’s hit series Runaways based on the 
Marvel Comics series of the same name, 


Sure, it might be natural to compare him to other former Disney stars 
who went on to carve themselves a career outside of the teeny- 

bop boilerplate, but that would be missing the point. Sulkin defies 
conventional comparisons. He turned what could easily have been a 
one-dimensional character, Chase Stein—the teenage, lacrosse playing 
jock hunk—into a charismatic, sympathetic boy who's more than just 
a bag of biceps. With Runaways, Marvel manages to blend a bit of the 
Buffy The Vampire Slayer camaraderie into the superhero genre to cre- 
ate something original but also equally poignant—and audiences can't 
stop watching—the show's already been renewed for a second season. 
The cosmic conflicts of superhero stories are often too outsized to 

be relatable, but in Runaways, the struggles the charachters face, 
especially the issues between adults and children are believable. It's 
an inspired take on the evil parents trope, as it follows a group of six 
kids banded together by circumstance, who discover their parents just 
might be super villains, Though it takes place within a comic universe, 
it takes its time relishing in family drama and young adult strife, as 
much as it does in dealing with powers and a pet Dinosaur. 


We caught up with the actor to talk heros, making make-believe, 
avoiding stereotypes and how he’s evolved. 


You're a guy who's been doing this for a long time. You've had the child 
actor phase, now you're having this superhero moment. Was there a specific 
instance when you realized you were going out for adult things, when you 
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stopped identifying as a young actor? 


Definitely this show, | think on a career level definitely this show, But 
personally, I think it was when I turned 24. Mentally I felt different. 
More secure. So that was a big transition for me. That year I learned 
the most about myself. In the past two years I've learned so much 
about myself. I feel like I'm a different human being. 


Do you feel your work is reflecting that? And vice versa? Do you feel life is 
imitating art as you professionally evolve? 


Yes, definitely. Weirdly enough, somebody came up to me at an event, 
and I hadn't seen him in two years—he looked at me and goes ‘I’m so 
proud of you, I'm so happy for you, but one thing I've noticed you're 
very different on the screen.’ He told me that there was a presence 
there of stability and stillness. That normally only comes with know- 
ing who you are and being a secure human being. So obviously the 
older you get the more you know yourself and hopefully you become 
More secure. 


Do you find that newfound stability helpful? Do you think youd have strug- 
gled with this role before 24? 


Maybe not the role, but maybe the pressure of the role I would have 
found hard to deal with. I'm in my mid 20's and I have been an actor 
since I was 12 years old, so I think gradually over time I've become 
more recognizable. But now because of the show and how well the it’s 
been received—I don't think I would have been able to deal with it as 
well as I have been—if this happened to me at 18. That's why you see 
unfortunately a lot of child actors kind of go off the deep end. It's be- 
cause there's a lot for them to deal with. Everyone always judges them. 
But it is actually a lot for them to deal with, getting thrown a bunch of 
money, getting thrown a million eyeballs on them around the world, 
it’s not an easy position. Meanwhile they don’t know themselves. 


Many child actors, worry about that moment of “I didn't have a childhood!” 
Do you feel that was a something that happened with you, or were you able 
to separate life and art? 


I was definitely able to separate. 100 percent. 1 come from a very 
normal family. 50, for me, I never had that experience. I know child 
actors who were fortunate enough to have huge roles with millions 

of people watching them from around the world and I always hear 
them say things like, ‘oh I hate this company, they overwork me’ and 
I'm just thinking ‘hold on for a minute, you've got to be grateful too. 
Because without those brands and corporations and machines behind 
you, you wouldn't be where you are today. So, I think it’s important to 
appreciate that, but at the same time it’s understandable. Thankfully | 
have two great parents who kind of structured the way I think, where- 
as some people may not have that, so it’s harder for them. 


So, you see yourself, thanks to your upbringing, as having enough of a 
separation and enough of a foundation to deal with this madness? 


Right. Exactly. And it is madness. Yeah it definitely is, it's madness. 
Just the whole industry is madness. The fact that the more successful 
and the more wealthy you become the more free stuff you get, kinda 
contradicts everything. It contradicts what life should be. There are so 
many bigger things going on in the world. So many more issues. And 
s0 Many more industries in my opinion that are actually benefiting 
society. For example, yes film and TV does tell stories and they can 
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help people through things and sometimes the best way to help people is 
through art. But at the same time there are people curing cancer, people 
putting out fires working 36 hours straight. So | think it's easy for people 
to get caught up in believing that this is everything, and this is the world. 
When in fact, it’s not. 


I think about what actors can earn, and then I think about firefighters, 
and the world, it just doesn’t make sense. 


So then what do you do with an audience skewing younger, ones that are so 
prone to social media? What becomes the barometer and the next step in 
keeping active in your career? 


Studying. Studying hard and making sure that you don't lose out on the 
opportunity to a better actor. That's the most important thing for me, 

I don't mind losing out on a role because of a look. I’m not 6'7 nor am | 
short, so if ] lose out on a role based on physical appearance, it is literally 
something I cannot control. But if I lose out because someone else was 
more talented than me, then that’s a problem. I think for me, I always 
make sure that I’m studying film, watching films, trying to become a 
better actor. [Also] not being too defensive about my own performance, 
taking constructive criticism. If I'm too stubborn to listen then how do | 
improve? 


In an ideal world I wish I was an actor 20 years ago. It's funny for me I've 
always loved the old school movie star. Where you don’t know too much 
about them, where you don't see them too often. That, to me, works. 
Whereas now on social media, everyone is too accessible. For example, | 
had a meeting at Instagram the other day and they're telling me certain 
figures and facts, and how many times | should be posting. But I don't 
want to be posting four photos of coffee, ya know? That's just not me. But 
people love seeing people's coffee. For me that’s the weirdest thing ever, 
why do people care about... coffee? 


What would your dream trajectory be? Keeping with the extremely marketable 
but have serious roles intermixed? 


A million percent. [But] getting those opportunities to step outside your 
comfort zone is hard to find. So that is definitely a goal of mine which is 
naturally, obviously, [I've gone] from my younger work to now I'm ona 
Marvel show. But this is hopefully just the start for me, | want to make 
sure I continue going in not just in an upward direction but in many 
different directions. And also with the the type of projects I want to do, 
I want to make sure that people are viewing me as an actor. And that’s 
tough in itself because when you become recognizable, more famous, 
it’s harder for the audience to watch a screen and be like ‘oh he's playing 
a character.’ They'll be like ‘oh, That's Kevin Hart.’ They feel like they're 
watching the person not the character. 


What do you see as the immediate next step in doing that? Do you want to do a 
play? A period Drama? 


Well it’s funny because not a lot of people say to me ‘do you want doa 
play’? I would love to do a play, for sure. I think that one amazing thing, 
thankfully for me, about being on a TV show, financially you don't have 
to worry about taking other jobs. So you can afford to go and become an 
even better actor in the theatre for three, six, nine months. So I think 
it’s finding that balance between doing commercial stuff that people like 
and watch and then also working on projects that people may never see, 
but make you a better actor. I think definitely I would love to do a play. I 
want to produce my own show, it’s something I want to do. It’s not like I 
want to do it, it’s like I need to do it. I have this calling inside of my body. 
I've been acting since | was 12 years old--] am so ready to get behind the 
camera, but not as a director yet. 


One of the most endearing and powerful aspects of Runaways is that each 
family feels as if it could be your own and that every relationship feels honest 
and real. From the sounds of it, that respect and caring carried over long after 
"EEE ae 


Yes! The thing is although we hate each other on the show, we love each 


other in real life. These actors, these adult actors, it would have been very 
easy for them to come on set with an ego. To sort of believe they were 
better than us. 


The ensemble is impressive, there's diverse newcomers and veterans like James 
Marsters [Buffy the Vampire Slayer] who's been acting longer than a few of the 
cast have been alive. 


Yeah and obviously James, he plays my Dad, so I’m just... we're all so 
lucky, all six of us kid characters are so lucky that we have actors who 
come on set with a smile on their face. Who don't take themselves too 
seriously and who are literally just there to help us if we need it. I think 
we have a really beautiful relationship amongst all the parents. There is 
not one, seriously not one, bad apple among the group. Not one. And like 
you said you've got some people who this is their first ever show and then 
you've got someone like James who's been around for years. So you've got 
this wide range of experience throughout the cast but everyone has the 
same mentality, which is, we're all in this together—we're all one family, 
we all want to make the show good, we all want to do this show hopefully 
for a few years. 


It sounds like an amazing set... 


love set, whether it’s a student film and I’m helping my buddy out 
shooting something, or whether it’s a huge film, I will get excited. I love 
being on set no matter what it is, but with this show—I don't know— 
there’s just something special about it. There’s a special energy that runs 
throughout the cast, there's a special enthusiasm not just throughout 
the cast but throughout the crew. You know some of the crew aren't the 
highest paid individuals in the world but they're there because they love 
it, we all have fun and that resonates. 


One of the most surprising things for me was how much they were able to veer 
away from the source material while still keeping the tone and heart of the 
comic. Do you think that comes from trust, knowing the show comes with an 
inherent loyal fanbase? 


I think they know that they have an audience already. So I think it works 
well, because they know what parameters they can kind of play with it. 
They know what their fans will like, they know what their fans won't like. 
50 I think Josh [Schwartz] and Steph [Savage] have taken that under- 
standing while putting their own little twist on it and making the fans 
even happier than they maybe thought they would be. 


I'm a huge Brian K Vaughn fan, and I was impressed from the pilot with how 
much they were able to dive in and flesh out these characters, especially your 
character beyond just being a jock, which is also due to the nuance of portrayal. 


Yeah, | think that's a sign of just how times have changed. I| think audi- 
ences have become smarter. I think the younger generation have become 
more intelligent because they have more access to information at their 
fingertips rather than going to the library and researching stuff, you 
know? I feel like you can find out so many different things. You can lit- 
erally in your house, ask Alexa any question, and she'll come up with the 
answer, without you lifting a finger. It’s like you have your own talking 
Encyclopedia, your own library, at your fingertips. 50 1 think because 
audiences are becoming smarter they demand more intelligent material. 


What's something from this season, without spoilers, that you're the most 
stoked to share with audiences? 


The finale episode is literally like a feature film, it’s amazing. The special 
effects in it are insane. I'm really excited. To be honest I've seen glimpses, 
I read it on the page obviously, I was in it. I've seen it being shot. I stayed 
behind the camera a lot when I could for the finale—it’s incredible. At the 
end of the season you're going to see what is happening to the show, what 
is really going to happen, like what's happening with the parents? Are 
they going to go to prison? Are they going to get killed? What's happening 
to us? Are we going to get killed? Basically, all of these episodes build up 
to an incredible finale. 
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I love that they're so willing to expand and surprise us even beyond the known 


story. 


[ think like any good boss does, my Dad always said to me, you have to 
delegate. And you have to trust each department. At the end of the day you 
can't do every hing 50 I think Marvel and FR our showrun- 


ners, our writers, our actors. Trusted our actors to be actors, our writers to 
be writers, our makeup artists to be makeup artists. They've kind of been 
like ‘go play!’ 


Any time superheroes come to the forefront of conversation there's the classic 
grade school game of pondering which super power youd pick if you could have 
arty. Usually which hero someone loves, and which power, is fairly telling about 
a person's nature. So what comic book portrayal and power would you ¢ choos se for 


yourself? 


Charlie Cox as Daredevil or Robert Downey Jr's Iron Man. Power is an 
interesting one. | would love so much money to where | could build things 
in communities that actually made a huge difference. So for example, the 


amount of people in the world who don't have clean drinking water, I've 
been to some of these countries like Peru for example and | visited these 
homes which were more like shacks and huts... It's crazy, we're here in LA 
having our iced lattés, looking correct. There’s an issue there. | would like so 
much money that I could fly over the world and just drop the money in ev- 
ery country that really needed it. I'd love to take a massive jumbo jet and be 


like here’s 10 Tr illion! Here’s 20 Trillion. I would just love to be able do that. 


We live in tumultuous times. It’s always been a bit of a hero's journey for one 

to find oneself. Especially when you re in an industry where self and character, 
product and person grow ever blurrier. Technology is making it so the generation- 
al gaps are jerigly shart and it’s human nature to think less oj f people on either 
side of yours. It's getting so everyone feels like they're a erson out of their own 
time. Ideally young actors are meant to be role models. It’s comforting to know 
that someone responsible for bringing a comic character to life, someone younger 
people will inevita bly look up to, sees firefighters and surgeons as superheroes. If 
your first instinct when asked about superpowers is to be a sane and stable Bruce 
Wayne, well Runaways fans are in great Fistigond hands. 
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We catch Thomas Middleditch on the phone (hands-free, 
duh, because he's as responsible as he is talented) navigating 
through mid-day LA traffic, which is already as unproductive 
as it is soul-crushing. 


It is, quite literally, the perfect representation of what we imagine the 
seventh ring of hell might feel like. Our conversation therefore is pep- 
pered with unexpected exclamations of “Fuck!” and “Oh come ONNWN! 
GOI!” We like it. It’s a fun little reminder that even our most favorite 
celebrities have to deal with the same kind of mind-numbing crap we ALL 
have to deal with every... single... day. 


Middleditch isn't the kind of celebrity you'd find on a yacht in Saint 
Barths, anyway—cruising into a sherbet sky, Champagne on ice, caviar 
on the tongue, waving to throngs of fans left behind on shore (ha! 
plebians!)— unless, perhaps, there were some kind of irony involved. The 
Canadian born actor and comedian had a very normal upbringing and 
gradually rose to stardom after years of paying his dues. 


“It's interesting. I've come from, essentially, a small mountain town in 
British Columbia to Hollywood. Many actors come from small towns, 
that's not in and of itself ‘crazy.’ Occasionally some starry-eyed youngster 
asks me, ‘How did you do that? How did you get [to Hollywood]? There's 
no real algorithm. What I've been taught, just through life experience, is 
that you've got to have (hopefully) a little bit of talent and a lot of moxy. 
Then there's just an element of serendipity.” 


Like some scene out of a 1940’s film, we love hearing Middleditch muse 
on the importance of moxy. Indeed, “moxy” might as well be Middle- 
ditch’s middle name listening to him recount the persistence it took to 
land his first big break. 


‘Twas in Chicago doing improv with IO. I was very involved in that scene 
but I was maybe too ambitious for my own good; all my dreams weren't 
happening the next day like how I wanted them to,” he recalls. “I took a 
job with The Second City on a Norwegian cruise line ship because they 
were one of the entertainment acts on the bigger NCL show. It's a four- 
month contract where you're an entertainer at sea, but literally my first 
week on the boat I hear that Seth Meyers and some SNL producers are 
coming to Chicago and they're seeing people and I was like, ‘are you kid- 
ding me?!’ I made such a stink that they let me get off at Bermuda and fly 
myself back to Chicago to do my silly little improv shows for those guys. 
Then whenl returned to the boat, [producers] were like, ‘let's bring you 
on to test for SNL.’ So again, I’m still working on the cruise ship and I’m 
coming up with my three characters and three impressions. | get off the 
boat and go test for SNL. This is all happening after years of stagnation 
by the way. Of course the second I go and work on a goddamn cruise ship 
everything happens! Low and behald, while | was on that cruise ship I got 
new representation, a new agent, a new manager, and I tested for SNL.“ 


“T honestly thought I was gonna get [SNL] because the producers were 
like, ‘hey, stay by the phone, and | was like ‘ooh daddy, here we go!’"” We 
laugh at his use of the word ‘daddy’ while he takes a long, thoughtful 
pause and continues with: “It didn’t happen.” 


Middleditch did, however, through determination (and a whole lotta 
moxy), land a holding deal with ABC. “So I moved my ass to New York 
for this deal... and then the writer's strike happened. So | just sat in New 
York and took a babysitting job." 
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We take a moment to imagine Middleditch as a babysitter— 
we let that visual sink in and it’s really, really funny and, 
also, painfully relatable. As any artist knows, there is no 

job security in our line of work. One day you have a holding 
deal with a big network and the next, well, you're cleaning 
tables and changing dirty diapers. 


Middleditch continues, “Here's my lesson: have the talent, 
have the moxy and never stop creating your own work. 

At that time, I was also making short films with, actually, 
Jordan Vogt-Roberts - now the well known director of Kong: 
Skull Island. We just made a bunch of stuff so that when 
someone said, ‘hey, is there anyone out there making a ton 
of stuff’ that our names would be on that list and we would 
be ready.” 


It paid off. Those years creating his own work alongside 
talented friends led to selling an animated show to MTV, 
where he eventually met Mike Judge. “There I am working 
with these guys on my own animated show (spoiler alert: it 
didn't get on air). As we were developing it, John [Altschul- 
er] and Dave [Krinsky] were like ‘you know we're writing 
this comedy for HBO and it’s about tech and Silicon Valley 
and we just think you'd be great for the lead so we're writing 
it with you in mind’ At that point, I had just done a lot of 
commercial work, a couple of big parts in tiny movies and 
then a couple of small parts in big movies, | didn't have a 
lot. So they tell me that and I'm like ‘okay sure yeah right.’ 
Then sure enough, it happened. Even in the original script, 
Richard's name was Thomas Pickering. (I had told them 
Pickering was my mother's maiden name.) They were like, 
“What's up with Middleditch? Don't you want to change it? 
and I was like, ‘Honestly, | don’t even know what | could 
change it to because my mom's maiden name, Pickering, is 
equally bizarre,’ | still had to audition for HBO and all that, 
but I had a leg up which was nice.” 


‘Nice’ is putting it, well, nicely. Extraordinary is more like 
it. The role of Richard Hendricks in Silicon Valley has earned 
him an Emmy nomination for Outstanding Lead Actor ina 
Comedy Series and has launched the small-town-actor into 
Hollywood stardom. He takes a minute to reflect on this 
character who has brought him so much notoriety. 


“There's a piece of you in every character you play. A lot of 
people think I'm a lot like Richard.” Middleditch takes on 
a playful, wink-wink nudge-nudge tone as he continues, 
“Heh... it's great. It just goes to show you how incredible of 
an actor | am!” His laughter spills out over his bluetooth 
headset. “No... to be honest, it wasn't like ‘oh, I see a lot of 
myself in him, other than the fact that I also like comput- 
ers. There were a lot of discussions about my character and 
I was super nervous [it wouldn't happen]. I never believe 
anything good happens to me so when it did I was like, 
‘wow I can’t believe that actually worked out.” 


It worked out so well, in fact, that Silicon Valley is now 
moving into its fifth season and shows no signs of slowing 
down. Its success is due, in large part, to the ensemble of 
incredible actors, comedians, and comedic writers found 
within what is now a very closely knit, behind-the-scenes 
family. 


“I’m not trying to throw anyone under the bus here or any- 
thing, but a lot of times comedies will get cast with actors 
who have comedic timing. They can say the lines, but they're 
not currently performing or touring as a comedian or they 
haven't been doing [comedy] for a while. With [Silicon 
Valley], a good chunk of the cast has been doing comedy for 
a very, very long time. I've been doing improv now for over 
20 years. Ah, fuck it, 21.21 years of doing stand-up. You 
could also argue that can be a detriment, you know? You 
just get people trying to throw funny lines in and it seems 
weird. But with [Silicon Valley] it just works. You can’t really 
orchestrate it — it’s like a viral video— you can't really try 
for it, but you can increase your odds and then hope that it 
all sticks. The show is also incredibly well written. Alec Berg, 
who is the show’s showrunner and writer, doesn't get nearly 
enough credit. Mike Judge and all the other elements are a 
key part, but Alec is like the unsung hero of the show.” 


Suddenly horns are blaring and Middleditch can be heard 
uttering frustrated declarations at nearby drivers. We laugh 
and agree we're all just a bunch of assholes on the road, 
especially in a city like LA. It is, however, the perfect segue 
into a discussion about the unusual temper tantrums his 
character, Richard, often succumbs to on the show. 


“I was always concerned with the Richard character. It’s an 
ensemble piece, but a lot of the journey is through him. I 
wanted to make sure this “straight man” wasn't going to be 
just white bread toast. Richard's not the guy who says pithy 
things, he’s the one who's awkward in social situations and 
says the wrong thing and we figured out that Richard's big 
flaw is hubris. He's petty and he has an ego. | think his unfil- 
tered temper is something really fun to play with. People get 
angry at Richard, ‘he’s not fit to run a company!’ and I love 
that, to be honest.” 


In the same way he has imbued the character of Richard 
with layered emotions found far below his nerdy surface, 
Middleditch craves more layers and challenges in his own 
life and work, It’s clear he has more to offer and talent 
that extends well beyond the comedic roles he has become 
known for—there’s a depth to his thought process which 
suggests he’s ready to tackle dramatic roles as well. 


“Td love to sink my teeth into something. | really would 
love to [play more dramatic roles]. In terms of the future, 

in terms of what I want to do, I just wanna do stuff that I'm 
proud of. I'd love to work with the filmmakers I’ve seen who 
make me excited about this work. If] could ever be part of a 
Paul Thomas Anderson, a Wes Anderson, a Quentin Taran- 
tino or a Spielberg... or any one of these films that make me 
think, wow! | mean | want to say Christopher Nolan but...” 
he offers a self-deprecating laugh here before continuing, 
“why would they ever cast the skinny goof from the tech 
show?!" He pauses and offers one last bit of thoughtful 
advice, “But then I think—this whole business is about 
dreaming big, right?! And that's the kind of stuff I would kill 
to be a part of. So, why not?” 


Why not indeed. If he can tackle LA traffic, it seems Middle- 
ditch might be able to conquer just about anything. 
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Esther Povitsky combines life and laughter with her new comedy 
series, Alone Together, and it's not what you've come to expect from 
Disney. The show follows Povitsky’s journey with best friend, Benji 
Afalo, as they navigate the murky waters of Los Angeles and the 
stand-up comedy world. 


Alone Together was originally a short film but through a growing legion of fans led 
to the creation of the series airing on ABC's Freeform Network. Already renewed 
for a second season, the show's raw and candid humor translate well to teens, 
millennials, and adults of all ages who can relate to the show's more maturated 
less-censored content. 


At 29 years-old , Povitsky has the unique experience of playing herself in the 


series, along with serving as the show's co-creator. “Tt's really fun and challenging,” 


she says. | think the coolest part about it is knowing that | can kind of do what- 
ever | want, whatever is interesting to me. We wanted the pilot to feel like you just 
jumped into our world, like it’s already been going, not like it is starting with you.” 
Povitsky, the youngest in her family, has always had a strong personality with an 
even stronger sense of humor, and she brings those attributes to her character. 
Povitsky feels “comfortable enough to say exactly what [she] means” and her 
semi-autobiographical humor reflects on the people around her.. She seems to 
know in advance that her character does not always come off as likeable, but she 

is able to find a comfort level with her life and with her friends that demonstrates 
the same traits found in her real life. 























































AM Alone Together follows the two millennial young adults through unusual and often 
2 | comedic situations they have battled along their path to becoming comedians. All 
: of Povitsky's interests through her own life are featured in the show, from the idea 
of freezing her eggs, to the exploits of dating men, and her search for a female 
\ mentor, all while pursuing comedy and a way to pay the bills. The antics that occur 
in the show go deeper than surface value, searching for meaning and success in 
life, reflecting not only her ability to laugh at herself, but acknowledge the growth 
she has made over the years as a person and an actress. She takes the not uncom- 
mon world of a struggling actress in the big city and develops tangents on top of 
simplicity into anecdotal life-stories from those she has had to deal with personal. 
ly. Benji and Esther's friendship really formed due to their, as she playfully says, 
“neediness and both always being available.” The pair met as “two misfits who 
y were hanging at the Comedy Store” and from there blossomed a show about the 
hilarity of their dynamic, platonic relationship. 


Povitsky recently performed at the Just For Laughs Comedy Festival in Mon- 
treal, the same place from where her career launched. After dropping out of 
college at the age of 21, Povitsky moved to Los Angeles to become a stand- 
up comedian. Going back to the place where her career began completed 
the circle of all her hard work to land where she is today. Povitsky was 
featured in this years Variety's list of “10 Comics to Watch” and Forbes’ 
“30 under 30.” 


In both her life and her show, Povitsky has always had strong fe- 
male mentors. Through her journey, women have played a pivotal 

role. “| am constantly trying to find strong adult women in my 

life,” she says. “For me, I generally love being around women. | 

did not set out to be a feminist, but the world set me up to be 

one a couple of years ago. | did not set out to have a career with 

these positive intentions, not on the outside, but unconsciously | 
always wanted to be around women.” 


This led Povitsky into becoming a defacto advocate for 
women all over the world facing their individual obsta- 
cles through her trending podcast Glowing Up, which 
focuses on beauty, health, and diet. She believes 
that the show will continue to feature women 
for the time being. Povitsky made a real impact 
on the stand-up comedy world (which we know 
tends to be a boys club) through female empow- 
erment and feministic leanings to be a large 
part in our national conversation. “It is a breath 
of fresh air that so many women are joining the 
[comedy] industry,” says Povitsky. 


The actress/writer's comedic footprint began 
in 2015 with a recurring role on CW's, Crazy 
Ex-Girlfriend, and rapidly grew into having 

both a successful podcast and a show that’s 
risky by Disney standards yet relatable to the 
mainstream. “[This] was an amazing opportunity 

to discover new land in the comedy world, I found I 

had a lot to say. We could get in on the ground floor, 
and that is a risk, but let’s take that risk.” 
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In a time of uncertainty and disruption in our culture, 

Thirty Seconds to Mars is continually part of the cultural 
conversation that's ever unfolding. Through Thirty Seconds 
to Mars, frontman Jared Leto has spent the last twenty 
years curating his message through their music, being 
increasingly and unflinchingly connected with his own brand 
of personal truth. The man with the most arresting eyes in 
the industry, Leto is nothing if not a disrupter, an iconoclas- 
tic alternative artist who encourages us to ask the questions 
that break through the clouded lens of dissonance. 


It’s been two decades since Jared Leto and his brother Shannon, 
alongside bassist Tomo Milicevic, formed the band Thirty Seconds to 
Mars, and in the ensuing decades he's paved an award winning, chart 
topping, record breaking and impactful path, Earning along the way 

a deeply connected, very engaged, gigantic fanbase named “The Ech- 
elon’--which even has its own international convention. With a new 
album four years in the making, Thirty Seconds to Mars fans are about 
to embark on a new journey with the band, a pilgrimage into society 
and personal relationships through Leto’s unconventional, vivid lens. 


“The album is, I think, going to be very surprising to people,” Leto 
says. [here's quite a lot of different musical styles on the album, it’s a 
very modern album and a break from the past--we are very, incredibly 
excited about it, it has a lot of energy and we've spent years working 
on it--it is a celebration. It exceeded every expectation that we had 
especially as we have been gone for so long, and the response has been 
enormous. We are just really thankful for the enthusiasm and passion 
around both the songs and the band right now, we are really grateful 
for it.” 


One gets the sense that Leto’s expectations are fairly immense as he's 
repeatedly proven he’s allergic to doing anything that's expected--so 
imagining an album that exceeds his own expectations implies he’s got 
something pretty special brewing up his sleeve. 


“There are many universal themes that are covered in this album that I 
think people will be surprised to hear us cover. Things like personal re- 
lationships and the many different facets to that type of thing. I think 
it's going to be very fun for us to perform live,” explains Mili¢evic¢. 


“You're gonna hear something different with the sound as well. This is 
definitely an album that’s going to cover many different areas of sound 
and I'm really excited for people to hear that. It's going to be really, 
really fun. I think there's always a thread of similarities from the very 
beginning to the end, with the way Jared expresses his thoughts and 
ideas. This album is really poignant to the current times and I think 
people are going to be excited by the way it sounds--the things we're 
talking about and the themes explored, both relevant and current, 
and also kind of universal. The melodies are really exciting as well. The 
sounds, for me personally, are just mind-bending. I'm really excited to 
fill arenas with those sounds. We are more excited to play these new 
songs live than any other album before.” 


The word ‘excited’ punctuates a lot of Militevic's descriptors of the 
band’s upcoming fifth album. The way in which Leto and his band- 
mates fill stadiums with sound is something that's hard to properly 
quantify unless you've experienced it for yourself--and “exciting” is 
probably the most decent summation for it--were I to hazard a guess. 
If you've seen Leto onscreen, you know the man has presence. But 


never is this presence more meticulously alive than when he takes the 
stage. “I'm never more myself than when I'm standing on stage," Leto 
says. The band and its frontman can stuff an arena from head to toe 
with their anthemic songs and the spirit of their crowd is unmistak- 
able--they regard themselves more as family rather than a fanbase. 
Their live show is an integral part of their music so when they start 
recording new material--how that material will translate live is a 
pivotal factor. 


“We don't use it as a rule, but we definitely are thinking about the live 
show always when making music. There are two separate processes: 
the album is the album and you do whatever you need to do to serve 
that and then the live show has different ways to express songs and 
get the point across,” Tomo says. “You are always thinking how it'll 
translate live. Are we going to be able to turn this into something that 
works on the stage? Then when it comes time to get ready for a tour, 
you kind of reinvent the songs in a way. What happens on the album 
isn't necessarily going to happen on stage. You scale things back a 
little bit, you let things breathe, you let things be a little bit more raw. 
You have endless possibilities with sound design and your imagination 
can completely be exploited and onstage you want to be more raw." 


Raw is an apt adjective for the band’s onstage energy—as a front- 
man, Leto accelerates the audience into participating along with 

him. He makes a point to describe this new album as different from 
their previous catalog. A lot has happened to Leto in the four years 
since their hit-making album LOVE, LUST, FAITH + DREAMS was 
released--a lot had been incubating within Leto. After taking a six 
year break from acting to focus on making music with TSTM, the 
actor-singer skyrocketed back into the limelight after his self-imposed 
hiatus, when he won practically every award in the industry for his 
exceptional performance in Dallas Buyers Club. Following that up with 
more touring, his high-profile role as Joker in Suicide Squad and his 
role in this year’s ambitious Bladerunner sequel. With Leto’s cinematic 
footprint expanding, his music follows suit--pressing the latest album 
further along into new territory. 


“I think it’s unexpected, surprising,” Leto says of the new album, 
which he's currently putting the final touches on. “We explore new 
territory and people will hear [these] songs and be really surprised 

by them. It's sometimes hard to talk about it when you are still doing 
it because you don't have perspective and you need to look back on 
something like that because as you are climbing mountains, you are 

so focused on securing a foothold or not falling off that it’s sometimes 
hard to speak eloquently about it. But the new album is very different, 
we break a lot of rules--maybe that we didn’t have for us--but we shat- 
tered some expectations that other people may have had.” 


In addition to the upcoming (as of yet, untitled) fifth album, Leto 
marries his two favourite mediums together--music and film--with 

his upcoming documentary project, A Day in the Life of America. Leta 
enlisted fans, filmmakers and everyone in the country to be part of a 
filmed portrait of the current state of a divided country—capturing 24 
hours of life in America on the Fourth of July. In addition to the global 
fan invitation, the band sent film crews to all 50 States, (including 

the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico) during the holiday, inviting 
everyone in the country to submit their own footage. Then it was nar- 
rowed to the most compelling fan footage, while his crews recorded 
everything from the first sunrise in Bangor to the last sunset on an 
island off the coast of Alaska, capturing “anything and everything that 
tells the story of who we are, told through an apolitical lens.” 


“In addition to the ten thousand crowd sourced submissions, we had 
92 professional crews shooting in every state in the country in one 


single day, Leto explains. “So we did have an enormous amount of 
footage we captured ourselves by really talented artists around the 
country and what we got back is just astounding, it’s a really unique 
and powerful portrait of who we are, full of unexpected images and it's 
really surprising and celebratory.” 


The idea for the project occured to Leto while working on the new 
album and its theme, but the impetus for the project stretches back to 
the actor-singer's childhood when he saw a National Geographic book, 
“about a day in the life of America, they got photographers from all 
over the world to shoot photographs for a day,” which planted a seed 
that would sprout 30 years later. “I was always captivated by that idea 
because I thought it would make an incredible documentary. While 
working on this album I was looking around at the time we were living 
in and thought it was a perfect time to make this film in conjunction 
with this album,” Leto elaborates. “I see Day in the Life as a companion 
piece to the album, a portrait of who we are at an incredibly import- 
ant time. It is full of balance, and uncertainty, and asking really big 
questions about who are we and who we want to be.” 


This documentary is not the first time Leto directed a film--in 2014 
he released the award-winning Artifact, which was about the band’s 
high stakes battle and infamous lawsuit to get out of their contract 
with record label EMI. But Day in the Life was an entirely different 
experience. “The biggest difference was this documentary was shot 
all in a single day, which takes an enormous amount of planning and 
strategy, but it’s exciting because you have one day to get it, there's 
lots of adrenaline,” Leto says. 


“Usually a documentary is a drawn out process, and what's interesting 
about a documentary, rather than a narrative film, is that you shoot 
your film first and then you write it in the editing room, while with a 
narrative film, you write it first and then you shoot it. With this film 
we captured an enormous amount of footage in a single day and then 
we have been spending quite a bit of time sorting through material to 
[flesh out] the story so it was a unique experience. Artifact was shot 
over a couple of years and filtered into an hour and a half and Day in 
the Life is done in 24hrs that will be filtered into a documentary film.” 


“When Jared gets his mind set on these ideas to tell a story a specific 
way, it’s pretty incredible what happens in the end,” Tomo adds. “T've 
seen it happen a bunch of times and it’s really exciting for those of us 
that get to be a part of it and around it. Watching his process, seeing 
things firmly planted in Jared's mind and his crazy creative world--the 
guy looked at every single video that was submitted and cherry picked 
the stuff that tells the story the best. That's for sure.” 


The band has always been outspoken about the gratitude they feel for 
their fans and the fortunate position they are in as artists. And Leto 
retains the benchmarks of a non-formulaic rockstar boilerplate: the 
defiant (mostly Gucci) fashion choices, passion that reverberates with 
every move and the consummate chameleonic ability to transform 
onstage--the same way he breathes life into the iconic characters he 
boldly portrays on screen. He likes to provoke and be provoked, “T like 
challenges that push me to new places.” 


The Oscar-winner’'s aspiration has always been higher than a pie in the 
sky, and he’s not only succeeded in reaching those ambitions, he’s exe- 
cuted them with the precision of a true auteur. While the acting world 
wasn't watching, Thirty Seconds to Mars sold over 15 million copies 
worldwide, while setting the Guinness World Record for most shows 
on an album cycle, and seeing their song ‘Up In the Air’ debut in space 


to be the first ever commercial copy of music sent into space. Their 
latest single Walk on Water reached No 1 on the Billboard Rock Airplay 
Chart, as well as shooting to the top of of the Mediabase Alternative 
chart. When Jared Leto puts his mind to something, expectations will 
be shattered. 


Leto has always adamantly kept Leto-the-actor separate from 
Leto-the-musician, refusing to leverage his movie-star wattage to 
facilitate the success of TSTM. A figurehead of artistic ambition, he 
understandably doesn’t want to promote one career on the merits of 
the other. As a result, Leto is arguably the leading double threat in 
the multi-hyphenate game. He has been onstage far more hours than 
he's been in front of a camera. Leto's long-time manager Irving Azoff 
has said of Jared, “many, many actors have tried to cross over into mu- 
sic-land, the reason Jared succeeded was he actually gave up his movie 
career. He's a rock star moonlighting as an actor. And he’s got a work 
ethic unlike anybody I've ever seen,” 


“Jared probably doesn't get the credit that he deserves as the creative 
force behind all the music, and everything else, even the music 
videos,” Mili¢evi¢ affirms. “Over the years I think people have wanted 
to give out the credit to the band, and that’s great when it’s true, but 
most of the time it’s Jared. 99% of the music that you hear on the 
album is from him. And then we all bring it to life together on stage.” 
“We've been a band for a real long time now and that's great because 
you get to know each other and you get to know yourself,” Leto adds. 
“You live and you learn and we certainly have lived and learned a lot.” 
With some clear genetic advantages--the 46 year-old seriously still 
looks as good as he did in his twenties--and after all that time, Leto 
continues the foot-to-the-metal exuberance of his youth, but his latest 
work mirrors a maturated artist who's not an artifact of any previous- 
ly perceived identity. 


In the twilight of their 20th anniversary as a band, I ask Mili¢evic 
how it feels to be in the megaband over the decades. “Jared's the head 
of the ship, the creative force driving Thirty Seconds to Mars and 
always has been,” Mili¢evi¢ replies. “He and Shannon started this band 
together a long, long time ago, their vision for what it's supposed to 
be and where it’s going has always been pretty clear to them as the 
creative foundation for the band. It hasn't wavered. I've been lucky to 
be a part of it for a very long time as well, not quite the beginning, but 
close to the beginning. All of the ideas and all the visuals, along with 
the creative direction the songs take, and the tour production--all of 
that stuff--I give Jared all the credit for that. It comes from his mind. 
It's not all executed directly by his hands alone, but certainly it’s been 
delegated by him to a group of people to do things and collaborate. 
The guy has worked harder than anybody I've ever seen in my life. I'm 
his biggest fan.” 


Leto's creative process is a courtship, a series of carefully mulled-over 
considerations. And along with being in charge of the band's songs, 
music videos, social media and stage/lighting design, Leto also takes 
pride in housing first-of-its-kind, slightly-bonkers ideas for their live 
performances. Never one to be marginalized, his latest experimental 
concept was to perform ‘Walk on Water’ at the MTV Video Music 
Awards completely in the dark (with special guest Travis Scott), using 
FLIR thermal technology to catch them live on film using heat-sensing 
cameras. When the trio entered the blacked-out stage, their bodies 
were illuminated in blurry, distorted, multi-colored hues, like infrared 
radiation, Challenging popular conventions is a commonality in his 
artistic choices, both with acting and music. “T think we should all defy 
expectations. Even our own,’ says Leto. 
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“Jared always comes up with these wild ideas and is like, ‘what if we 
did this? Has anybody ever done this?’ Then it just forms into this 
reality, and we're like, ‘wow he has this totally crazy idea that is actu- 
ally going to work?!’ I've seen it many, many times in my life-—people 
are just kind of pulling him away from the craziness of his idea, trying 
to get him to take a couple steps back and take this other path of this 
possible thing over here--and he’s like ‘no f*ck that, we're doing it 
the right way--the crazy way, and it’s going to be awesome!’ People 
thought that he was nuts when he was proposing the thermal idea 
and people told him it wasn’t going to work, wasn’t gonna happen. In 
the end everyone came together to help make it work and we did it! 
Everyone thought it was rad,” Tomo recalls. 


“Watching Jared paint with these tools and these colors and watching 
him create this thing, unfolding before your eyes, was amazing. You're 
thinking, | can’t believe this is coming together, and then it comes 
together and it [turns out] pretty awesome. If you get out of Jared's 
way, usually something pretty cool will happen. That's the moral of 
the story. If you just let him do his thing, usually something awesome 
will come out of it.” 


The best feeling of all, Tomo says, “is being on stage with those guys 
and bringing that music to life for people--there’s this thing that hap- 
pens that’s very hard to describe. We have a really special connection 
with our fans and when we are playing, it’s like this indescribable 
thing, it’s hard to find anything else that will match it, you know what 
I'm saying?” 


Well, I don't really know, since I've never performed in front of tens of 
thousands of adoring people. | do know what it’s like to be an audience 
member at a TSTM show, but can only employ imagination to know 
what it must feel like from the band’s standpoint--the undercurrent of 
connection with the band and the audience is completely perceptible. 
To their audience, Thirty Seconds to Mars can be transportive. 


“We often talk about it together when we have this really special show 
and we'll be buzzing afterwards. The crowd was really into it, you 
know, everything kind of just clicks and you have this moment where 
you go, ‘wow that’s really crazy,” he tells me, putting the emphasis on 
crazy. “You cannot describe that feeling. You have this overwhelming 
gratitude and you cannot bootleg that feeling. You cannot capture 


that on tape or photograph it or get it on video. That feeling comes 
and it goes, and you are either there to take it or you aren't, and that 
is the reason why | think live music is so special--you cannot steal or 
recreate that experience--you were there or you weren't. The people 
that were there can look at each other with the [common] experience 
of being there and living it. It's just something you cannot put ina 
bottle, you can't package it and duplicate it and sell it to people. So 
that's a really rare thing this is.” 


Jared echos Tomo’s sentiments. “We are really excited to play this 
music in these really big venues where it’s designed to just shake the 
room, to connect floor to ceiling. These shows are going to be electrify- 
ing. They're going to be completely insane. I can’t stress that enough. 
It’s going to be really cool and as far as the production is concerned, 
we will give you an unforgettable experience,” he says. 


While many artists chase trends and make artistic decisions that 

are actually business decisions, TSTM’s motivations aren't as such. 
The band’s main catalyst is having a platform on which to build a 
community and connectivity--as partially evidenced by the hundreds 
of thousands the band has single-handedly raised for charity. “I think 
from the very beginning, Jared and Shannon definitely wanted a 
sense of community and that it’s always been about sharing creative 
experience with anyone who wants to be a part of that, or absorb it 
by listening, or through visual, through the artwork or through any 
extension, even if it’s just reading the lyrics only. I think that the idea 
of Thirty Seconds to Mars has always been much more than just a 
band to Jared from the beginning,” Tomo explains. 


“I think music is just one of the outlets that TSTM is a part of that 
you can see over the years. There have been documentaries and short 
films and environmental issues we've taken on, and back in the day, it 
was just Jared always shining a light on things he finds interesting or 
important and giving a voice to people with his ability to tell stories. 
It's a community effort and that will always be the case. Music and art 
are great unifiers. We love our fans. We love our community. We love 
giving people a place to be who they are and to escape if they need to. 
A place to come home to. That's how it’s always been for us and we like 
it that way. We like giving people the feeling that they can have access 
to us.” 
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Dichen Lachman sinks her teeth into intriguing Sci-Fi 
role in New Netflix Series, venturing into the exciting and 
dangerous world of immortality in Altered Carbon. 


There are many descriptions that fit actress Dichen Lachman—bad 
ass, diversely talented, gorgeous, and 1000 percent committed 

to her craft. With an impressive array of roles in The Last Ship, 
A.G.ELN.T.S. of Shield, Supergirl, The 100 and Dollhouse under her 
proverbial belt, the Nepalese-born actress of Australian and Tibetan 
heritage will now be tearing it up as Reileen Kawahara on Altered 
Carbon, the new Netflix series debuting in February. The show is 
adapted from the award-winning 2002 cyberpunk novel of the same 
name written by Richard Morgan. 


We caught up with the actress in the weeks prior to the debut of the 
highly anticipated sci-fi action whodunit. Altered Carbon takes place 
in a future where the human mind can be preserved, digitized and 
stored on a “stack” which can then be put into another human body 
known as a “sleeve,” enabling someone to live, possibly forever. 
Lachman’s character, Reileen Kawahara, is the older sister to lead 
character Takeshi Kovacs [Joel Kinnaman, sharing the role with Will 
Yun Lee] who has recently been “re-sleeved" to solve a murder (or 
was it?) of the richest man on Earth. 


Visually there are some areas of Altered Carbon that resemble cult 
classic Blade Runner, which immediately draw in the viewer. Lach- 
man says, I know that the executive producers for the show, like 
Laeta Kalogridis loved that movie. When you're a fan of something, 
you kind of take things from the past that you love. Visually there 
are aspects and themes that are similar to Blade Runner, but it is 
also completely not Blade Runner at the same time.” The show is 
nothing short of visually stunning; from the detail in the set design 
to the dazzling atmospheric creations and cityscapes. 


We begin by speaking with Lachman about the early stages of her 
career, “| was born in a Third World country and being in this busi- 
ness, it was like going to Mars for me,’ she explains of the thought 
of working in Hollywood. “It just wasn't something that | thought 
would never be feasible for someone like me. But, I will tell you I 
was a huge fan of movies from a very young age, | loved getting lost 
in the stories and the characters.” She fondly remembers some of 
her favorite childhood movies, Superman and Supergirl, even going 
so far as donning a makeshift cape, running around the yard and 
jumping off of tables. “The creative aspect of it was something that | 
looked at and admired,” she says of acting. 


The budding actress moved from Kathmandu to Adelaide, Australia 
in the late 80s. It was yet another city that seemed very remote and 
not a great place to pursue acting. “One day ] wondered, what if I 
just did a class?,” Lachman says. “I loved the idea of getting lost in a 
character and the idea of accessing all those human parts of myself. 
I wanted to play characters that were really different from me and 





to have the permission to explore what that's like.” 


With an adorable naiveté and genuine interest, Lachman took the 
initiative and called the South Australian Film Commission. “I said, 
‘| want to try being an actor. What do I do?” she explains. “[The 
woman on the phone] was so sweet. She laughed and said, ‘Well, 
you should probably take some acting classes.’ And I said, ‘Great, 
where can I do that?” After running the film commission rep 
through some rudimentary questions, Lachman got the informa- 
tion she needed and set off with a commitment of getting into 
acting, “I thank that woman so deeply, because if it hadn't been for 
her guidance and direction, | don't know if I'd be here today” 


Soon, Lachman was taking classes with a Polish acting teacher. “The 
first exercise he gave us was about living privately in public. It was 

a silly exercise, but when I was doing it, I felt this energy and I just 
thought, ‘l don’t want to do anything else. This is what | want to do! 
It's the most beautiful combination of everything I love.” Her par- 
ents however were not entirely supportive. In fact, Lachman fudged 
the truth; that she was taking acting classes to build confidence and 
public speaking skills. “I lied to them and when they found out... 
they panicked.” After some back and forth conversations, she told 
them she would give herself five years to bring an acting career to 
fruition. 


Lachman further honed her acting chops and earned her way onto 
the Australian soap opera, Neighbors. The mega successful and 
long-running show has served as a launching pad for a variety of 
successful celebs including Kylie Minogue, Margot Robbie, Russell 
Crowe, and both Liam and Chris Hemsworth. It served as a solid 
learning experience for the actress. “It taught me how to be pre- 
pared because they're shooting 26 pages a day,’ says Lachman. “It 
taught me how to work on a set with other actors, just some nuts 
and bolts stuff. If you have a technique, it really solidifies being able 
to use that when you need it immediately.” 


The sides for Reileen Kawahara in Altered Carbon came to Lach- 

man through her agent. After taping her audition, she didn’t hear 
anything back and quickly forgot about it. “Then three months went 
by and I got a call saying “They would like you to do this part.” With- 
out having to do any further testing, the role was hers. Lachman 
continues, “Finally they asked me if | wanted to do it and I asked, 
‘May I read a script? I'd love to know more about it before I say, yes. 
It’s a huge commitment. Once you sign on to a show, you can't do 
anything else.” Lachman credits executive producer Laeta Kalogridis 
for knowing exactly what she wanted in casting the show. “Later, | 
found out that Laeta had been a fan of Dollhouse and The 100 and 
had been watching my work.” 


Because the original sides gave limited information about her 
character, Lachman dove into the script with fervor, and eventu- 
ally discovered a rich character who goes from quiet moments to 
complete chaos. In the series, the character of Reileen Kawahara is 















introduced in a flashback and is revealed to be the older sibling of 
the main character Takeshi Kovacs. The siblings had a dark and vi- 
olent childhood, but remained deeply committed to each other. The 
two became hired assassins and eventually revolutionaries. “I got 
excited about the world they were creating and the ambitious na- 
ture of the project, so it was a no-brainer for me,” explains Lachman. 


The first season is comprised of 10 episodes and the first few take 
the time to establish the lingo, characters and new world in which 
Altered Carbon takes place. The last several episodes are where 
a good chunk of the action happens with Lachman’s character. 


During filming, the actress also gelled with her fellow cast and crew. 
“Working with that group of people was incredible,’ Lachman ex- 
plains. “This was really special. | think it's because what we were 
trying to accomplish in terms of logistics was so huge. Often there 
would be two units shooting at the same time. Both film units had 
long days, tons of crew, and then intricacies of the script and then 
the world... what does this Altered Carbon world look like? Because 
everything else has to go in that same direction. The meetings they 
must have had about every detail, every piece of new technology they 
were introducing, how it was used, how it was held and what it did 
and then how that affected the script. Everyone had to be operat- 
ing at 150 percent. No one was phoning it in.” She gives shout-outs 
to all the various crew including hair, makeup, set decorators and 
costuming, Everyone was laser focused. “It was the most challeng- 
ing thing I've ever had to do in my entire life, in terms of the work.” 


Altered Carbon was shot in Vancouver. For an entire month, Lach- 
man didn't see her two-year-old daughter. “I was filming six days a 
week - 16 hours days, sometimes longer, and then fight training on 
Sundays. There was no point for her to be up in Vancouver. It was 
so intense!” says Lachman. “There was camaraderie among cast and 
crew because we all were doing something so hard. I really felt like 
we all went through something together; like a battle or something.” 


“It would be amazing to get deeper into the questions about im- 
mortality and our relationship to technology,’ Lachman says 
of a possible new season of Altered Carbon. “I think that it’s 
an important show because not only is it is a love story and a 
murder mystery, it's a like a Greek tragedy. It’s like looking in 
a mirror a little bit at a world that doesn’t seem so far away.” 
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At just 25 years-old, Freddie Highmore has already 
acted in more projects than years he's been alive--30 to 
be exact. After 5 seasons serving up the heebie-jeebies 
playing a young Norman Bates on AMC's Bates 
Motel, Highmore now serves up the Doogie Howser 
vibes on ABC's new show, The Good Doctor. After the 
show emerged as the number 7 drama on network TV in 
its first season, Highmore earned himself a 2078 Best 
Actor Golden Globe nom--which might seem normal to 
him since he’s already amassed a remarkable 13 award 
wins and 27 nominations--proving to be the opposite of 
most meme’d child actors. 








At 25, Freddie Highmore is the most conscientious young 
actor working in television today and his talent was recently 
awarded with a hit new TV show and Golden Globe nomi- 
nation. 


Highmore completely immerses himself in everything he does, wheth- 
er he’s working in a law firm in Madrid or embodying the iconic char- 
acter of Norman Bates. He is not someone who passively experiences 
the many opportunities that come his way, but deliberately chooses 
and designs each and every one of them. As a young boy, despite box 
office success and critical acclaim, often appearing alongside filmland's 
top stars, he never solely defined himself as an actor. He has been per- 
forming nearly his entire life but has always made a conscious decision 
to keep his options open. 


A week before our interview, Highmore received a Best Actor Golden 
Globe nomination for his portrayal as Shaun Murphy in ABC's hit new 
hour-long drama The Good Doctor. Although he’s already been nomi- 
nated for 27 awards, with 13 wins, the Globe commendation took him 
by surprise. 


“T feel very lucky,” he says. “I don't think anyone could ever have an 
expectation of something as great as that. You'd be kind of mad if you 
did.” 


Highmore heard the news around 5 a.m. as he was getting dressed 

for an early call. He spoke about how the nomination felt particularly 
meaningful because he was able to spend the day celebrating the 
recognition with the cast mates who had helped him earn it. “That was 
the nicest thing, I think,” Highmore explains. “It felt like a truly joint 
collective achievement that everyone could feel happy about.” 


The Good Doctor premiered on Sept. 25, 2017, and by October it 
sailed past reigning ratings champs, NBC's This Is Us, and CBS's NCIS 
and The Big Bang Theory to become the most watched drama on Net- 
work TV according to Nielsen ratings--a significant feat for a freshman 
series in the often-tricky 10 p.m. time slot. 


“It’s been a good year,” Highmore says, without a hint of flippancy. “I 
can only hope to have more like this one.” He paused a moment and 
added: “I’m completely aware of the good time that I’m having at the 
moment and I'm very appreciative of it.” 


As with the nomination, the show's success has been an unexpected 
and “thrilling” surprise to Highmore. He explained that on set he 
often feels as if he is operating within a bubble, fully absorbed in the 
day-to-day production of the series, and he doesn’t always have a clear 
sense of his audience. 


This idea, being “fully immersed” in his work, is a recurrent theme in 
his life. 


“Because we re working on these intimate stories holed away on a 
ward in a hospital in Vancouver, it's funny to be reminded that people 
are watching the show beyond these four walls,” he says. “It feels so 
removed from people actually sitting down and watching the show.” 


At the end of December, Highmore was looking forward to a two-week 
hiatus and spending time in London with his family over the Christ- 
mas holiday. “We've been shooting here since July and it's been awhile 
since I’ve been home. It'll be nice to see everyone properly.” He jokes, 
“T have to relearn my accent for a little bit of time.” 


The Good Doctor began shooting nearly back-to-back with the culmina- 
tion of Bates Motel after five highly acclaimed seasons. Highmore sat 
down in Los Angeles with writer David Shore and Seth Gordon, the 
director of the pilot, only three days after Bates Motel had wrapped. 
Highmore says everything “clicked from that very first moment” and 


returned to Vancouver several weeks later to assume the character of 
Shaun Murphy. 


“It is funny to think that was just earlier this year and now here I am,” 
he says. 


He managed to bring many of the same crew members over to his 

new show, including the cinematographer John §. Bartley and gaffer 
Andrew McLeod. In fact, he pushed for them. “There's a sense of conti- 
nuity there for me, of that family that was so dear to me,” he says. 


In casual conversation his voice has a softness, even a creaminess to 
it. Yet Highmore is highly articulate: he speaks very deliberately and 
carefully selects his words. Perhaps it follows naturally from so many 
years portraying Americans and having to precisely control his accent. 


As with his speech, Highmore is an articulate and precise performer. 
His characterizations do not have an off-the-cuff, improvisational feel 
favored by other young actors. Highmore seems to approach all of his 
decisions in life in a measured way and is mindful that his choices are 
his own, 


As he’s gotten older, more agile and more experienced as an actor, his 
process has matured, but he continues to honor his initial reaction 

to the script. “I always feel either an instant connection or not with a 
character and something comes to life when you read a script initially,” 
he explains. “I feel, in terms of a process, that if it’s something that 
feels it could fit, it’s a voice I'll be hearing in my head from the very 
beginning. You hear that voice a little bit, and that cadence, and you 
start to be intrigued by the nuances in a particular character.” 


That is precisely how he describes his experience reading David Shore's 
pilot for The Good Doctor. His first impression of his current character, 

Shaun Murphy, was that Murphy was a “fascinatingly intricate charac- 
ter” and Highmore was eager to build on what he saw on the page. 


“TL loved David and I loved the script from the very start,” he exclaims. 
“l think the only piece of hesitation was whether or not this could 

be true, that you could finish working on one show with such a great 
character and segue within a matter of days to something else. I just 
kept thinking, “There has to be some sort of catch. There has to be 
some trick behind it’.” 


Perhaps the catch was that he had to switch characters so abruptly. On 
the surface, there are few similarities between Norman Bates, a sweet, 
awkward, and sociopathic mama's boy and The Good Doctor's socially 
handicapped genius Shaun Murphy. But Highmore didn’t see the 
inevitable character whiplash as a deterrent. 


“It’s exciting to get to play new characters. There's a different head 
space,” he says. “Even if you've worked hard for 10 episodes on one 
character and you've put everything into it, changing gears and 
playing someone else is immediately invigorating and inspiring and 
somehow uses a whole new part of you.” 


Without any artifice or melodrama, Highmore is an exuberantly 
positive person. He seems to approach every challenge as an inspiring 
opportunity rather than a looming obstacle. That might be something 
he has in common with his new character. 


Daniel Dae Kim, executive producer of The Good Doctor, described 
Murphy as an “anti-anti-hero” in a recent TV Guide interview, and it's 
an apt coinage. “T like his new term,” Highmore says, laughing. 


In a roiling sea of shows featuring aggressively flawed and morally 
hardened anti-heroes, men and women besieged by more internal ob- 
stacles than external, the Walter Whites and the Dr. Gregory Houses 
of TV Land, Shaun Murphy is refreshingly kindhearted. 


“| think that is part of the attraction,” Highmore says. “At its core, 
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[The Good Doctor] is about a good, hopeful, optimistic person who does try 
to see the good in people and isn't judgmental. He isn’t out to get someone, 
isn't selfish or conniving. I think, at a time when we see so much negativity 
on a daily basis, it’s nice to be reminded that humanity also has an optimistic 
side.” 


ABC describes Shaun Murphy as “a young doctor with autism and savant syn- 
drome.” Highmore related several intersections between his own character 
and that of the one he currently plays on TV. Highmore’s artistic precision is 
an essential aspect of his characterization. 


“I think that Shaun gets very focused on one particular thought or idea and 
finds it difficult to move on,” he says. “Or if he takes on a project he needs to 
commit entirely to it, even though it may be detrimental in terms of seeing 
another point of view or accepting another's position,’ Highmore says. 
“There's a similar quality that I have when I'm working. I put everything into 
it and it becomes all-consuming.” 


Highmore's work on The Good Doctor is careful and nuanced, a culmination, 
perhaps, of 18 years of working in the film and television industries. He 

was born on Valentine's Day in 1992 and his first film role premiered in 
1999. Less than 10 years later he had starred in five more films, alongside 
heavyweights like Johnny Depp and Kate Winslet, and had tackled two iconic 
characters from beloved children’s books. 


Many of the films he worked on as a young boy did not film in London, which 
allowed a distinction between his two worlds: Freddie the London schoolboy 
and Freddie the film star. 


And yet, he bristles when he heard the term “film star.” 


“Acting was never the focus of my life as a kid,” he says. “Tt was something 
I took seriously and very much enjoyed doing but it wasn't how I defined 
myself. When I was back in London not filming, I'd go to my normal school 
and carry on with life wanting to be a soccer player.” 


He is also adamant that his experiences as a young actor did not deprive him 
of a normal childhood. Highmore disputes this typical child-star complaint 
and seems determined to be the arbiter of his own fate. “[Acting] provided 
me amazing additional opportunities that I was lucky to be able to do but 

it wasn't to the detriment of a normal upbringing, which was important,’ 

he says. “I think that’s in part why I went on to University after school. It 
just seemed like something that | would do and that was normal to do. As 
opposed to pursuing acting and leaving school early.” 


He made a conscious decision at a young age to keep his options open. Many 
young actors talk about the difficulty of balancing acting and school and hav- 
ing to, at some point, choose one over the other — Highmore never seemed 
to feel that way. 


“[ never wanted acting as an adult to be something that | just fell into and 
never really chose to do,” he says. “I didn't want to be 25, as I am now, looking 
back and thinking, “Oh, I could've done many other things but I never really 
gave myself a chance to do it.” 


He says that the time he spent studying allowed him to make acting as an 
adult an active decision, one chosen out of a desire to perform. He also 

spent nine months working in a law firm in Madrid and immersed himself in 
Spanish culture. He found the experience “fun” and says that perhaps if his 
fortunes change, it's a path he might consider. 


Freddie Highmore, the high-priced attorney? It's hard to imagine. 


“All the lawyers would say, ‘Do you genuinely find this interesting?” he says, 
laughing. “I mean, it was all in Spanish so it was complete Spanish immer- 
sion. I've always had a love for languages and that's what drove me to study it 
at University.” 


It’s difficult not to be impressed with Highmore’s aplomb. Many people do 
not challenge themselves to make a conscious decision about the career they 
pursue in life. That level of mindfulness seems even rarer for a highly regard- 
ed actor who began his career at 5, who was able to successfully transition 
through adolescence, and who has found incredible success as a young adult. 
At this point, it has nothing to do with luck or “being in the right place at the 
right time.” He is choosing his path in life. 


“l think it was not only the working in the law firm during the day that was 
fun, for lack of a better word, but it was the experience of being able to live 
in Madrid for months and months and create this new world and meet new 


friends and immerse myself in that culture,” he says. “That's what was lovely 
for me.” 


While he was working at the law firm, the opportunity to work on Bates Motel 
came along, and the script and character propelled him toward a significant 
life decision. “That was something that made me realize I wanted to pursue 
acting as an adult and make a commitment to be a part of something that 
could — fortunately for me, it ended up happening — end up running for 
several years, he says. 


Film is a collaborative art form, yet all most audiences ever see is the actor. 
They don't see the director or the cameraman (if they're good), or the 
costume designer or make-up artist, yet all of these essential roles create the 
living, breathing, three-dimensional performance audiences enjoy. Highmore 
is a craftsman who appreciates, in particular, that collaboration. 


“An actor is only one small element in a much bigger creative process,” he 
explains. “Even though literally and figuratively you end up being the face of 
the character, it’s just one of many parts that have gone into creating it.” 


Highmore is interested in that collaboration and has become a student of 
film, tackling various other roles on set and challenging himself with each 
new opportunity. “T've enjoyed being part of the wider process not purely 
related to the character that I’m playing. On Bates Motel, Carlton [Cuse] and 
Cory [Bird], our executive producers were very kind to let me write two epi- 
sodes and direct an episode as well the last season and that was thrilling for 
me,” he says. “T'd love to do that on The Good Doctor as well.” 


Audiences are probably most familiar with Highmore from Bates Motel than 
any other role he has assumed. He grew up playing Norman Bates, as the 
series ran from the time he was 19 to 25 years old. Previously, he had played 
more PG, family-friendly roles. Norman Bates was a completely different 
beast, a riveting challenge, the antagonist and protagonist combined into one 
role. 


“It was so rare in television, knowing where the character is going to end up 
from the moment you start filming. There was something intriguing about 
the careful plotting of the descent from someone we had hoped for and 
dreamed for at the beginning of the show into someone we know he must 
become,” he says. “But always giving the audience this false sense of hope 
that things may turn out OK, that the inevitable tragedy somehow wouldn't 
have to happen.” 


That fragile dichotomy is, perhaps, the most important aspect of the show — 
knowing the trajectory of Norman Bates’ character are and rooting for him 
in spite of it. It is an exceptionally difficult balance to strike and Highmore 
nailed it. 


That unwavering balance was the key to Anthony Perkin's 1960 portrayal of 
Bates in Hitchcock's original film — in Psycho, the audience doesn't know 
where Bates is going to land and, up until the end, the audience is on his side 
and 100 percent empathetic for this strange but sweet man who is utterly 
browbeaten by his shrill and overbearing mother. 


[t's even more challenging to play that character when you and everyone 
knows where he will end up. Like any truly successful adaptation, Highmore 
took the essential elements from the original and made the character his 
OWT. 


When discussing his characterization, Highmore spoke about how fun it can 
be to play against expectations. “Everyone would read into every little look 
and think, ‘Oh, that’s Norman. We know where he’s going.’ But it gave you 
further license to make him as appealing as possible and to play against those 
expectations,” he says. 


He named Bates Motel as his most rewarding experience to date because he 
was able to see the entire process from start to finish, and had many other 
meaningful connections and experiences during the course of the five-season 
production. 


“I grew up on it,” he says. “It’s nice to look back and see that period and plot 
your maturing as a person alongside this character that you gave so much 
to. And I think Pll have lifelong friends from Bates Motel. It was a wonderful 
farnily.” 


He looks forward to having the chance to do that as well on his new show. 
Judging from the ratings and Highmore’s Golden Globe nomination, audienc- 
es are looking forward to it as well. And hey, if this whole acting thing doesn't 
work out, you might see him starring one day in a court of law. 





Liz Plank, most recently known for everyone's favorite 
Instagram compilation video of Donald Trump apologizing 
for his misogynistic behavior through clips from various 
rallies and speeches, is a face to watch in the contemporary 
feminist movement. 


On social media, she’s a delightfully savage critic of The Patriarchy, 
with a razor-sharp wit sharpened by the stone of her giant brain. In 
her new web series, DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN, we see a more ac- 
ademic Plank as her journalist roots shine. In DIVIDED STATES, Plank 
is, to use a rather obscure theatre analogy, a proverbial Mother Cour- 
age of contemporary feminism: whip-smart, well-read, intersectional 
and articulate, her vibe is a brutally efficient mixture of academic and 
hip, enabling her to scrutinize important sociological moments with 
reverence to most points of view. DIVIDED STATES puts different 
debates within today’s feminist movement under a microscope, exam- 
ining ther from both sides of the proverbial ideological “divide” in a 
way that shows potential to actually reach the dustiest, most stubborn 
corners of the second wave. 


Tackling issues like the Tampon Tax, controversy within the body-pos- 
itive movement, the benefits of social media usage for female-identi- 
fying teens, the #metoo movement, and the dangers of commodifying 
activism in general, DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN is a must-take 
crash course for anyone new to feminism who's passionate about com- 
mitting to the movement. In DIVIDED STATES OF FEMINISM, Plank 
visits Conservative Women’s Conferences and asks viewers at home 
and participants alike if there is a space for Conservative Women in 
Feminism — and what it means for a movernent that’s supposed to 
be, as bell hooks said, “for everyone” if there's not. Most impressive of 
all, it asks this question without drawing any conclusions which, in an 
age when Kellyanne Conway and Ivanka Trump are being dangled by 
the far right as proof conservative feminists can exist, is an incredible 
feat in and of itself. DIVIDED STATES OF TAXES examines the rea- 
soning behind “the tampon tax,” which allows women to be taxed for 
menstrual sanitary products, putting poor and homeless menstruat- 
ing folks at a distinct disadvantage, Plank introduces us to two young 
entrepreneurs from New Jersey who founded a nonprofit while still in 
high school called GIRLS HELPING GIRLS PERIOD, devoted to getting 


free menstrual supplies to folks in need. 


Plank, who cites her parents raising her to keep empathy in mind 

and “see both sides of an issue,” goes a step above simply reporting 
no-brainer issues like the Tampon Tax and provides tangible examples 
of how everyman/everywoman (or, in this case, literally Everysopho- 
more), can get involved in feminist activism in a tangible, productive 
way. In DIVIDED STATES OF SEXUAL ASSAULT, Plank takes us inside 
a classroom full of young men who meet regularly to discuss and 
deprogram the world around them attempting to inundate them with 
toxic masculinity before they're even old enough to drive yet. DIVID- 
ED STATES’ episodes on social media and the body-positive move- 
ment are somewhat more provocative, only in that there are more 
didactic, differing perspectives on them — all of which Plank presents 
frankly, unflinchingly, and fairly. Her interview with Little Miss Flint 
is a salient reminder of the good that social media is capable of and is 
an effective opportunity to get viewers to examine their own biases on 
the topic, and she questions the relationship between body-positivity 
and capitalism with reverence and articulateness alike. 


Rogue sat down with Liz to discuss her background as a feminist, 
making DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN, how her own feminism 
evolved as a result, and where the deepest fissures in feminism’s 
divides still remain. We wanted to ask her a set of questions that were 
a mixture of things we selfishly wanted answers to and questions 

we ve heard a lot of people new to feminism ask as they become more 
immersed in the movement. 


What is your earliest memory of the glass ceiling? When did you discover 
you were a feminist, and when did you embrace it? 


I became aware of the harsh realities of being a woman really early on 
actually. My mom is a huge feminist . I was bullied a lot as a teenager 
(exclusively by boys) and I knew that they made me unhappy but it 
was only later on that I was able to piece together that a lot of things 
I didn’t like about the world were the way they were because of the 
process of gender norms. The reasons boys would go after me or 
other boys in certain ways was because of a gender system in which 
everyone was trying to prove themselves. I had many feminist click 
moments when I was like, why do I always get told that I'm dumb? 
Why do boys always call me a slut? I didn’t even know what it meant 
until the first time someone called me one, I had to ask my friend. I 
had never had sex, | had never even made out--I was 13 years old. I 
was called a slut because they didn't like me. It was confusing. 


50 [ joined all these women’s groups, I was looking at different kinds 
of programs [of study], and ] remembered stumbling on women’s 
studies and thinking “Oh my god! That's a thing? I can study the thing 
that I love?!” It was like discovering your favorite snack in the whole 
world is available to you to snack on every single day. I read through 
all of the feminist literature and it was really like a rebirth for me. 

It was not only geeking out on the thing that I’m most passionate 
about, and I love, and always come back to -- but realizing this could 
be something that I DO! I didn’t know you could be a professional 
ferninist. I didn't know I could be a feminist blogger. It was amazing 
to use my Masters degree in gender and social policy [London school 
of Economics] to have a platform where I can educate people on that 
kind of stuff. 1 ended up writing for the Huffington post, it was the 
first time I really realized that I can put my ideas out on the world and 
on social media to actually get real change to happen. 


How did the inspiration for DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN come about 
for you? 


I was sort of shocked by the 2016 election and how it revealed the 
divisions amongst women, that there are so many white women who 
were supportive of Donald Trump throughout the entire year we kept 
saying “women aren't gonna vote for Trump... but clearly there were a 
lot of women who helped him win. I have friends who are Republican 
—Keith Herzog is a good friend of mine—we were talking with our 
friend David Goodman who said “Td love to see you guys talk about 
these issues--you two are friends but you disagree on so many things, 
we need to see more of this in the world.” And that sort of lit up, for 
me, an idea in terms of a platform and a place for women to have 
conversations amongst themselves, and even if they disagree, that's 
kind of a good thing. I wanted to highlight the ways in which women 
are multifaceted, and have multiple perspectives on multiple issues, 
and multiple identities that intersect and every woman's life and every 
experience is different. | wanted to basically highlight that with a 
show that explores all the ways you can be a woman in America, and 
what it means to be a woman in America. We ended up launching a 
web series, a platform, and then the podcast. 


How did you decide, in a time when women's rights are such an intersec- 
tional and nuanced conversation, which particular issues to focus on for the 
series? 


This show is not about me, it’s about women, and that’s been the 
thing I've really wanted to communicate in terms of the topics that 
we choose and even the way the show works. Obviously I'm a very 
opinionated person, and there are certain things I really wanted to 
talk about--from the beginning, disability is something I've always 
found very, very important, and I've always found there is a dearth of 
representation of people with disabilities. I've always been very ada- 
mant about including disability activism in feminism and including 
disability rights into conversations about social and human rights. I 
knew | really wanted to do, even in topics that aren't about disability. 


We have an episode coming out about cheating where we speak to 
women about how to close “the cheating gap" — which is a controver- 
sial sort of statement, a lot of women think that that’s good, a lot of 
women think that that’s bad, we explore that. I talked to women who 
are in wheelchairs, women who have a disability, and, you know, we're 


not used to having a voice for women with disabilities when we talk 
about love, relationships and sex, and that perspective is important. 
We have an all-female production team, which I’m super super proud 
of — and we have a very diverse team of women — we have women 
of all ages who are Dominican, women who are African-American, 
women who are Asian, who are bi, who are gay... mothers, non-moth- 
ers, we have a really big diversity in terms of experience and that’s also 
really important. We don't want this to be a show made by a bunch of 
white women who are in their 20s and 30s living in New York. Every 
Friday we have a meeting and every woman on the show, regardless of 
her role on the show, whether she's an intern, an editor, a social media 
person — everyone comes to the meetings and has the opportunity 

to pitch ideas for the show. We've been able to seed really great ideas 
from these meetings. We're a very supportive room, we really want to 
build an environment that's fun for women to work in. 


When you started making DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN, what were your 
intentions in terms of the ideal impact youd like it to have on the audience? 
How did making the show and coming into contact with women like the 
metal little sheroes who started GirlsHelpingGirlsPeriod change you and 
impact your feminism? 


I always had a script going into episodes — and that’s the goal even 
with an unscripted series, you want to know the goal, the point of 
what you're trying to get out of the interview and the point that 
you re trying to drive. What's been really great about this is, after 
meeting people, our scripts can change when we realized something 
we hadn't thought about in a certain way. A perfect example is when 
we debated the question is social media good for girks? We hear all 
these scary studies and all this scary data about how social media’s 
making girls sick, and it is a dangerous place out there, Moreover, 
the world’s not a safe place for everyone, right? But there are spaces 
online that are created that are safe for everyone. We bridge the gap 
between conversations about race and disability. 


DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN makes feminism feel cool and accessible 
while also educating viewers on actual bullet points of intersectional 
feminist theory. What do you think are the greatest dangers of commodify- 
ing feminism? What are the positive aspects of living in an age where pop 
culture and feminism have become so enmeshed and accessible? 


The upside is clear, it means it’s easier to be a feminist in the world 
and you have to spend less time justifying why you are a feminist and 
spend more time fighting for feminist beliefs and for feminism to ex- 
ist in society, for gender equality to be reached. The reason why we're 
so uncomfortable with [feminism] and why we must invalidate it is 
because it challenges the status quo and it challenges powerful people, 
so it’s so much easier to discredit the movement than it is to discredit 
the very valid concerns that the movement makes. Obviously there is 
still so much backlash to feminism and to feminist ideas, it’s like one 
step forward, two steps back, is what it feels like with these sexual as- 
sault allegations. Even today, we have Louis C.K. admitting to wrong- 
ful behavior while we have republican men justifying pedophilia. 


I think the danger is that feminism also sort of loses its meaning, and 
it just becomes like “girl power!" or “female empowerment!” — I'm 
just so sick of that sentence. I think anyone who's actually really en- 
trenched in feminism hears that and kind of rolls their eyes internally 
even though it’s often said by people who are well-meaning and 
people who want to hopefully make a positive impact on the world. 
But yeah, when I hear the head of a big corporate entity saying “We're 
really into female empowerment!’ and we want all these medals and 
all these cookies, I just kind of roll my eyes. We just did an episode 
about body diversity, and I have to think who's profiting from it? It's 
great that these companies are promoting more diverse bodies, but 
the message is still that our bodies are the most important thing 
about us. Feminism has often been commercialized—this is not its 
first rodeo, but we've certainly seen it more recently. It’s good to see 
corporate America be more on board with it because it means their 
money is going towards things that are good for the world, but what 
does it really mean? Who does it benefit? Usually it’s not modularized 
for women from communities who don't have access to resources or 

a lot of things—it's mostly rich white ladies who are like “yay female 
empowerment!” and their concerns get the most attention, and the 


concerns of so many women who are at intersections of so much 
injustice, don't get their stories heard. 


But I will say I do think that there is, for everyone, a point of entry 
into feminism. And I think it’s really important to respect everyone's 
journey. Not everyone has studied women’s studies and it’s okay to 
make mistakes. There's a long list of things you could actually do to re- 
ally change the deep inequalities we're facing. Forever? 1 has all these 
“girl power/female empowerment” t-shirts and, you know, women 

in sweatshops creating t-shirts with feminist messages under slave 
labor conditions for western women to wear and to promote feminism 
with feels like an ACTUAL parody of what feminism is supposed to be 
about. 


The body-positive community has its own rigid beauty standard, as 

we ve noticed recently as it’s come under fire for whitewashing and 
able-ism. Most early successful “bopo' influencers are on the lower end 
of the plus-size spectrum, white, able-bodied, and leaning towards 

a traditionally heteronormative beauty standard. In a climate where 
body positivity is essentially a marketing tool and companies are bla- 
tantly using these girls to sell clothing, accessories, beauty products, 
etc. — to what extent is “body positivity” just another beauty stan- 
dard we are perpetuating? Can we have real body-positivity as long as 
there are people making money off of it? 


I cannot say that the body positivity movement has not benefited 
women. There are plenty of women and girls who look up to these 
models and influencers and see them on magazine covers and feel 
empowered, better about their lives, their bodies, or have had the 
courage to clap back when people have been critical of their bodies 
— I don't want to take away the positive effects of that movement 
for women, and men too. | don't think anyone wants to undercut the 
significant impact that “bopo’ has had, but it’s interesting to notice 
that the second capitalism gets involved, things trend towards the 
heteronormative. 


What I love about you, and about DIVIDED STATES, is that it constantly 
offers little tidbits about how to notice when that’s happening, and how 

to work against it — this is something I loved about the group of boys you 
featured in the sexual assault episode, talking out toxic masculinity at such 
an important age to do so. Do you think we will live to see a generation of 
men not poisoned by toxic masculinity? Do you think boys will ever get to 
the point where they communicate openly enough to recognize each other's 
predatory behavior and call it out without women doing the bulk of the 
emotional labor to incite them to start talking? 


I'm super optimistic about that actually. I think that the recent flow 
of accusations and, more importantly, women coming forward with 
their stories is really important. | sort of hate the “is this a watershed 
moment” question because I feel like it’s sort of a big question that I 
always get when I go on TY, I've been talking about these issues for 
some time—but this does feel different. There is something going on 
right now where men are acknowledging their mistakes and seeing 
where there needs to be growth. It’s great to be talking about sexism, 
about misogyny, about what it means to be a man, to encourage them 
to question the things they've been taught as men. Those moments 
when you question: “Wait. | was told this is how the world works. | 
was told that it’s bad that I have a sexuality. That I'm ‘a slut.’ Is that 
really bad? Or is it society that’s bad? Am I doing something wrong 

or is society telling me something that is wrong?” We have not really 
had men having those conversations in a mainstream way. Jonathan 
Katz, who we interviewed for the piece, has been talking about this 
for a long time, but he’s one of the very few men who have been at the 
forefront of this and so I really am excited about men taking up the 
torch and joining the conversations about gender equality, because it 
really does benefit them too. 


It's important to have a dialougue on whether technology is helping or hurt- 
ing women. I have single lady friends who use online dating platforms and 
constantly worry about how that affects their safety and privacy in a legal 
system that already isn't on women's side. How is our current legal/judicial 
system failing women on the internet, do you think? What are two or three 
immediate changes we could make that would help? First things that come 
to mind for us are revenge porn laws and online harassment laws/protocol. 


I'm just a big proponent for not blaming technology for society's prob- 
lems. The problem is not that the internet is making the world unsafe 
for women, it's that the world is unsafe for women and technology is 

a product that humans have created that reflects the broader dangers 
that women face already. So the experience of online harassment 
which I've personally experienced—is not a new thing. But it's a 
continuation of harassment that I and other women experience in our 
daily lives. Like, Louis C.K. showing his dick to women in real life and 
masturbating in front of them is on a spectrum with men sending un- 
solicited dick pics. Or emailing women unsolicited sexual material. It's 
the same thing, it's just in a different space. Technology is just a differ- 
ent physical space, even though it’s digital. We just have to legislate it 
the same way we legislate physical spaces. Like, you're not allowed to 
go masturbate in front of someone on the street, that should extend 
to the internet too. One thing I will say about all this sexual harass- 
ment stuff that comes up is that I hope we replace all these specials, all 
these TV shows, all these executives... with women. 


At what point do you think girls should start learning about the glass 
ceiling? How responsible is it to send a young women off to undergraduate 
school for biology, because she wants to become a doctor, without a cursory 
discussion of how male-dominated an industry medicine is, to choose one 
arbitrary example, and possible barriers she will face that her male class- 


mates won't? 
THERE 


I think instead of teaching women about 
discrimination that they're going to 
suffer at the hands of men, we should 
teach men not to discriminate against 
women. There should be a college course 
that all men have to take that’s like sen- 


MISTAKES AND 


the polls still voted for a GOP candidate. In Alabama, ? out of 3 white 
women at the polls cast their vote for a pedophile. So clearly, we still 
have a long way to go in making feminism intersectional. 


What advice do you have for white women striving towards intersectional 
feminism to best use our white privilege to be good allies without censuring 
ourselves and making that allyship performative? 


I think that women who are white don’t often realize that they're 
white—don't often view themselves as white in the same way that 
white men don't view themselves as white men, they view themselves 
as Michael. Or Tom. Or Steve. And that’s because there's no part of 
being white or being a man that adds barriers to your life in the way 
that being a woman creates real barriers for your life, | think white 
women aren't aware of their race in a way, because it has not created 
barriers in their lives either. So in that way they share something with 
the white men they are often railing against, and because they share 
a race with them, it is even more their responsibility to really call 
that out and change within their own groups. And to call out other 
white people—men or women—when they are exuding racist beliefs, 
discriminating, or when they're perpetuating stereotypes. The burden 
of proof shouldn't be on people of color to convince white people of 
their humanity. White people should be embarrassed, truly, by racism, 
and be inflamed just as much as people of color and want to change 
something about it. There is truly a big 


IS SOMETHING GOING racial divide and it is up to white women 


to have those conversations with other 


ON RIGHT NOW WHERE MEN white people if they want to call them- 
ARE ACKNOWLEDGING THEIR - —— 

' What feminist media or femaie-driven 
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selves feminists. 


sitivity training for how not toactinthe THERE NEEDS TO BE GROWTH. you loved? 


workplace, and how to ensure you're not 
sexually harassing women or maintain- 
ing bias, a lot of which is unconscious 
bias, that keeps them from excelling in 
the workplace. Women can learn about 
the depressing stats, and unfortunately 
many of us can't do anything about it 
until all genders feel concerned by this 
issue. The other thing I'll say is, the 
gender gap right now is larger between 
mothers and non-mothers than between 
men and women, and so it's also really 
about a policy change that needs to happen at the cultural level, at 
the policy level, that without paid parental leave — PARENTAL, not 
maternal, parental leave for both men AND women — if men don't 
take parental leave, guess who's stuck doing all of the work? We can't 
tell women that they can be anything in the workplace if we expect 
them to do all of the work out of the workplace. Societies that are 
really advanced in terms of gender are societies in Northern Europe, 
Scandinavia especially, where men take care of children and share the 
labor and domestic chores. Those are more equal partnerships. And 
workplaces and the government have really shaped that gender equal- 
ity with policies. 1 wanna talk about women, but I also feel like for 
every topic that feels like a women’s issue, it's actually a men’s issue. 
It’s really a “men taking responsibility” issue. 


When should boys start learning about this? How young is too young? 


You're never too young to learn about the world and how it works, | 
think teaching it to young kids, learning about inequality is great. One 
of the great things my parents did for me was instill a sense of empa- 
thy, and it’s really been a driver of my life because it’s brought me up 
to consider other people. And look at the world, not through my own 
perspective, but try and put myself in the shoes of other people. That's 
not a dangerous thing we should shelter kids from, to have empathy 
for other people and other groups and to be more vulnerable. It should 
be a problem if we don’t teach that to kids. 


One of the most interesting things about this moment in feminism, 
in my opinion, is this process we're in the midst of right now, of 
exorcising white feminism. Intersectionality has unearthed so much 
fragility and resentment from white feminists and people who are 
pretending it’s fake, or a social justice crusade, or whatever—and yet, 
just recently, in Virginia, over half of white women who showed up at 


IT’S GREAT TO BE TALKING _ Ijust ordered the new book of poems 


by Rupi Kaur, The Sun and Her Flowers 


ABOUT SEXISM, ABOUT MISOG- and I'm trying not to read it too quickly. 
YNY, ABOUT WHAT IT MEANS [3s /ike trying not to eat a delicious bag 


of hot brownies all at once. It’s a book I 


TO BE A MAN, Te ENCOURAGE kind of read and take a break from, it’s 


like a palette cleanser between other 


THEM TO QUESTION THE THINGS | books! read. Some Of Us Are Brave, 
THEY'VE BEEN TAUGHT AS MEN. which was written by Patricia Bell-Scott 


and Barbara Smith—is a great collection 

of essays about docs and how they are 
let out of feminist activism. And so those are my books right now... 
I'm also obsessed with Oprah! That's probably the most basic answer 
you have ever heard—her Soul Sunday podcasts, I'm obsessed with all 
of them. I also ordered Bell Hooks’ The Will to Change and Toni Morri- 
son's The Origin of Others. 


What's next for DIVIDED STATES OF WOMEN and for you as a creator? 


We have 24 episodes to make and we're only 3 [six, at the time of this 
printing] episodes in, yesterday we went to a DACA protest so we'll 
have an episode about immigration and the divide there. We'll also be 
talking about the opioid crisis and the fact that it is a women’s issue. 
Middle-aged women are the most likely to be prescribed painkillers. 
White women are more likely to be prescribed opioids because of a 
problem called medical bias, where doctors are less likely to recognize 
and treat pain of women of color. We're going to speak to a professor 
who's written a lot about medical bias. So it’s like what the opioid 
crisis reveals about how we view women of color and their pain, and 
the way it's talked about with so much empathy compared with other 
drugs not consumed primarily by white people. It's a pretty inter- 
esting case study in the way that we have essential racial bias about 
the way we view people who have addictions. And one more thing, 

we have an interview with Sarah Englehart about textbooks and how 
the information we get as children is mostly written by white men, 
ABOUT white men.And that is not an accurate portrayal of reality and 
what happened and the people who founded this country. 


. And if that doesn’t address the very root of the problem, | don't 
know what does. 


-Written by Lorelei Ignas 
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Danai Gurira— actor, playwright, activist, visionary, cultural 
connector, change-maker—believes that storytelling is an act of 
activism. 


Fierce doesn't cut it, talented is scratching the surface. As Michonne on The 
Walking Dead and Okoye in Black Panther and Avengers: Infinity War; as a criti- 
cally acclaimed playwright; as the organizer behind multiple initiatives to bring 
awareness and opportunity to African voices; she's an unstoppable force. Danai 
Gurira inspires all of us to dig a little deeper, care a little more and never act 
solely for our own benefit. 


Let's begin with the moment. Gurira was a social psychology major at Maca- 
lester University, gearing up for a life in academia, when a semester abroad 

in South Africa emboldened her, as an activist, to chose storytelling as her 
career. Scratch that. Gurira doesn't like the word. “To me, there's something 
about the word ‘career’ that connotes something you're trying to exhibit versus 
something that you are and something that you're trying to contribute to the 
world. | tend to call it my life’s work: this is what my life is, this is the work 
that my life is about.” 


Most of us know her now as a rising Hollywood star—which is the tiniest frag- 
ment of what she is—but Gurira was unsure up until this moment whether 
she would pursue a path that would bring her to our screens. “I was struggling 
with the idea of being a theater major because | wanted to engage in activist 
realmed work and I wasn't sure if theater allowed that.” 


“In South Africa, I was in a program called Arts and Social Change and met 

all these people—from artists to actors to photographers—who had put 
themselves on the line through their art to challenge apartheid. We know some 
of them very well, like John Kani and Winston Ntshona, who are the two men 
who won Tony's in this country in the 1980s because of their plays The Island 
and Sizwe Bansi is Dead. When they would perform in South Africa, half of the 
time they would get arrested and detained. South Africa was trying to lock 
down how dark and ugly apartheid was and keep it going. These artists are the 
ones who blew it open and brought the conscience of the rest of the world to 
this nation’s plight.” 


“That really blew my mind,” she continues. “Right there on the University of 
Cape Town campus in the midst of that stunning Table Mountain lock where 
the campus is embedded | had to stop and think. I realized | had no right to 
not do what | was actually passionate about which was storytelling. I'm an 
American citizen; I have access to a lot of opportunities and | have no excuse. 
It was at that moment I made the decision to become a storyteller, to change 
my whole plan and to focus largely on African women's stories because, for 
some reason, they are so under told. Yet they are such astounding stories that 
must be told.” 


Fifteen years later, she describes this as, “the moment where your heart breaks 
through and defines your destiny to you—if you dare to listen.” 


Although Gurira was born in the United States, her family moved back to 
Zimbabwe when she was four. Along with them came all her mother’s books. 
“My mother's a librarian so 1 grew up around a lot of literature. It was such a 
beautiful thing because in that living room, even today, there's everything on 
that shelf I need. From Shakespeare to James Baldwin to Judy Blume--I was 
reading everything growing up.” Gurira describes her childhood as “blissful, 
idyllic. I got really involved in sports, speech, and drama. I was a bit of a jock. 
I loved French. I had the twangy accents that no one else had. But everyone 
knew what an American accent was and they knew why I had it.” Although 
she was exposed to an array of literature growing up, it was the early 80’s and 
Zimbabwe had just gained independence from Britain. The residual effects 
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of that colonial structure endured in the narratives that she was exposed to 
growing up. 


“Jane Austen and Blake, that’s what I studied in school. I was very conscious 
of that. Then of course there were the American movies that we all watched in 
Zimbabwe like the rest of the world. The massive export of America. The lar- 
gesse of the television and film in America is what makes it such a powerful na- 
tion globally. People know Americanisms. They know what American life is to 
some extent,” Gurira explains. “Sometimes they might isolate it to be one way, 
but they know what American life is to some extent because they've watched 
Dynasty and they've watched Boyz n the Hood. They've seen a landscape. That is 
something that is very, very powerful about telling stories. It can influence. I 
was involved when Malcolm X came out. Everyone started to walk around with 
these big Xs around their necks and there was no exception, Zimbabweans 
were doing it too.” 


Gurira understands the intrinsic power of a story to enact change. “That's why 
I want so desperately to see more African stories put on the big screen and dis- 
seminated in the same way. Once you're misrepresented as much as Africans 
have been it starts to become quite damaging. Africa has everything. It has 
abject poverty but people don't know the extent to which Africa is developed. 
When you try to explain that there are many experiences on the continent, 

it can be challenging for people to comprehend. I think storytelling can help 
undo some of that.” 


Although she was inundated with American and British stories and sought out 
James Baldwin, Martin Luther King, and Malcolm X, she didn't learn much 
about her own nation’s history. “That's why I became ravenous about the conti- 
nent of Africa when I came to the United States. And that fueled the outrage.” 


Outrage. Gurira uses that word over and over again in a voice that makes you 
shiver because the feeling behind it comes from her gut. It’s the force that 
drives her to do everything she does, create everything she creates. 


“T think to be an artist you have to care exponentially more than maybe what 
is healthy. You have to care like crazy. From that care will come the outrage 
because you will see what is broken, what is unjust, and what is a myth.” 


In our culture, we tend to view anger—rage—negatively. We tend to associ- 
ate those emotions with destructive and violent behavior rather than their 
creative potential. 


We tend to focus on their destructive and violent expressions, rather than 
embracing their creative potentiality. We tend to focus on their destructive and 
violent expressions and forget that they are the driving force behind creativity. 


An artist could be seen as someone who directs that energy instead of re- 
pressing it. Repression, as we know, is never a good idea. Because we cannot 
will anger out of existence; it’s a natural phenomenon. Holding it down, 
restricting it, can result in an explosion of volcanic proportions. It is in its pure 
form, active and positive. 


“If you're not outraged I don't think you're engaged. It’s about how you temper 
it and what you do with your outrage that is core and key. It’s often about 

the lack of—why is there such a gap here? Why is this not been seen or told 

or heard about? Why is this link in the chain so absent? I’m passionate about 
women and women of the diaspora,” Gurira adamantly says. “Although it 
burns, it always gets me to a place filled with love. But the outrage? That's the 
fuel. The fuel that lights the fire.” 


“Tlook at countries like Liberia. They've come through so much madness at the 
hands of men warring for resources and power that they railed their country 
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down to its knees. That country’s response was to look to the women to heal the 
situation and bring the country to a place of sanity. Then a woman became the 
first president of an African nation ever. Men are definitely still at the table, but 
it’s time to really see a new method of how we move the world forward. I think 
that is going to come from women. With female leadership in action. We need to 
give it a shot...that’s where you go from outrage to hope and love. You know what 
I mean?” 


First she took that outrage to Macalester University, where she found an interna- 
tional community of like-minded individuals who were as engaged as she was. “T 
was in a very, very bubbling place in terms of voices and mindsets and passions. 
We would fight with our administration. Bring up issues and be connected to the 
world. Ask organizations, Caribbean organizations, Free Tibet organizations, 
Palestinian organizations. Everything was going on in that campus. Everyone was 
coming from the place of passion and connection.” 


As a social psychology major, she loved “the things you could get into concerning 
race, identity, why certain trends can ever occur like apartheid or segregation. 
Even if you look at issues like Brown vs the Board of Education, advocacy has to 
come with psychological research that shows the effects of negative or discrimina- 
tory practices on minds and society.” After witnessing how powerful storytelling 
was in combatting apartheid in South Africa, she decided to change course. “It was 
at Macalester that I started to find my own voice and understand how the world 
works. Going to grad school was then about allowing myself to find my own path. I 
knew it wouldn't look like anybody else's.” The choice to enroll in a Graduate acting 
program can be traced back to her childhood. 


In Zimbabwe, she was involved in a children’s theatre workshop throughout her 
adolescence. Theatre, unlike her schooling, provided a place to create narratives 
and explore her own cultural heritage. “We'd learn traditional dance, which of 
course we weren't learning anywhere else. We'd create our own narratives that 
were timely and about the things we cared about. It wasn't an industry like here 
where you got fame and fortune from it. There was a history to how they ap- 
proached the craft which had to do with social engagement. I was being taught by 
people who used it, once again, to protest--like the theater did during colonization 
and apartheid.” 


She carried that sentiment with her when she enrolled in her Grad Acting Program 
at New York University. “I was going to school to learn all the rules so I could break 
them. It was very, very clear to me that I was going to tell African women’s stories. 
It was actually necessity being the mother of invention. I couldn't find them sa! 
knew I had to create them.” 


“Many people stop at the idea and they never get to the finish line. Where your 
artistry is crafted and molded is in that final lap. Then you have something to give 
the world that, stunningly enough, is the real key piece of art. It’s timeless. There's 
nothing easy about it,” she says. “My plays take so long to write. They take so long 
to develop. They take so long to get on the stage. They take so long to rehearse 
then put together. Once you finally get to that moment where you can look at the 
finished product and say, ‘that’s what I meant. That’s the feeling that you do it all 
again for." 


During her time at New York University, she co-wrote her first play In the Continu- 
um about two courageous women; one in South Central LA and one in Zimbabwe, 
who get infected with HIV. From there she wrote Eclipsed, which was the first all 
female, all-black cast on Broadway led by Broadway's only two black lead produc- 
ers. Then The Convert and Familiar. “Breaking the statistical way African women 
will be looked at in terms of HIV and AIDS? That's what | addressed in Continuum. 
Breaking the way African women are silenced during war and how we only know 
the names of the warlords? That’s what | addressed in Eclipsed. How colonization 
has never been really explored from the black female perspective? That's what The 
Convert was about. What it means to be an immigrant in this country? That’s what 
Familiar was about. All my plays are acts of activism. I said if I can create a piece 
where people have to spend two hours with an African female protagonist, that’s 
activism. Right there.” But Gurira doesn't settle with “right there,” she's the type 
of person who says, “now what?" 


“T'm not just gonna have a show on Broadway to just have a show on Broadway. 
This is going to be a time of activism, a time to connect people more deeply with 
real issues. Living, breathing issues that should not exist.” 


The ‘Bring Back Our Girls’ campaign was a movement that erupted as an outraged 
response to the kidnapping of 200 schoolgirls in Northern Nigeria by the terrorist 
group Boko Haram. After each Broadway performance of Eclipsed, the names of 
the girls who were still in captivity were read out loud to the audience who then 
had to repeat back the names. There was information about the campaign provid- 
ed in everyone's seats. Members of the organization and the girls who successfully 
escaped were invited to come and give talk backs after the show. She seized the 
opportunity to provide a platform for voices that are silenced and to spread the 
message as far as she could. This play was about engagement, not escapism. 


Rather than leaning back on passive phrases like “nothing ever changes,” or “it’s 
not possible,” Gurira takes an active stance beyond the stage to initiate change. 
She has started two organizations—Love Our Girls and Almasi—both of which 
support voices that need to be heard. 
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“Love Our Girls brings the struggles of girls and women to the forefront just 
simply to be creating a hub. An awareness hub that celebrates the work peo- 
ple are doing across the world, around those moral issues. The idea of Almasi 
is rooted in the need to see more African artists get opportunities. I've had a 
lot of access and opportunities because | was born in the United States. There 
are a lot of kids who were born in the ghettos of Harare or other parts of the 
continent and they don't have those opportunities but they’re equally, or 
more, talented than I am. How do we find a way to give access and opportuni- 
ty to the African artists in those parts of the world?” By bringing Americans 
to Zimbabwe and Zimbabweans to America. 


“We have two fellows right now from the ghettos of Harare getting their 
MFA's in writing in California.” Gurira is also planning to take an American 
playwright to Zimbabwe to curate a festival in order to find more talented 
playwrights to support. “It’s a brick by brick process to help every artist we 
can.” 


With all that, it’s astounding she even has time to act; a branch of her life- 
work that has been just as active since she left her Graduate acting program. 
“I just do what I feel | must do, you know what I mean? I don't know how to 
live a non multi-tasking life. ] envy those who can just do one thing at a time 
in life. | have no idea what that feels like.” 


The opening night of Eclipsed—which went on to receive six Tony nomina- 
tions, including Best Performance for Lupita Nyong’o (her Black Panther co- 
star)—brought Gurira another groundbreaking opportunity. “I was coming 
out of the premier and my manager says, ‘Oh, we have an offer for you from 
Marvel. I was like, “Whoa, whoa, whoa, go back." 


Yes, first things first. Before we get into her kick-ass role in Black Panther, 
let’s go back a few years when she received the call to audition for Michonne 
on The Walking Dead; the role that brought Gurira, the actor, into our living 
FOOTIS. 


“The audition came through an amazing casting director who knew me from 
my theater work. She was always trying to find the right fit for me. When she 
wanted to bring me in to audition at first I was like, ‘T've heard this show is 
great but I'm scared of scary stuff. 1 started researching her and... I'd never 
come across a character like that. A black woman, dreadlocks, a sword, very 
mysterious in the comic book and had an amazing impact on the story she 
was telling. I was like, ‘this is so fascinating. Who is this? Who created this?” 


“Then I started to watch the show and that really got me. You look at the peo- 
ple who put it together: Jon Bernthal, Sarah Wayne Callies, Lennie James, 
Norman Reedus, Steven Yeun. These were people who came to the floor 

and said, ‘we have nothing to lose, everyone's wondering what the heck is a 
zombie TV show. We're just gonna give it everything we've got. I could feel 
that when | watched it. I felt the integrity of the story telling, | felt the truth, 
I felt that powerful, passionate thing you watch when, as an artist, you watch 
other artists doing their thing. They make you want to get up and do your 
thing. It just came out of my mouth sitting alone in my own living room. ‘T 
have to be a part of this.” 


Michonne is one the most popular characters on The Walking Dead and 
steadily over five seasons she evolved into the show’s chief female protago- 
nist. Equipped with a katana, she is a badass warrior woman and Gurira has 
been enrapturing audiences with the same inner outrage that expresses itself 
in such varied, complex and stunning ways. We're seeing more and more 
roles that portray women as warriors, heroines and protectors, but Michonne 
emerged at a time when audiences craved a flerce feminine presence. 


“I hand that to the creators of the show and Michonne. | don't hand that to 
myself. I just auditioned,” she admits. “With the plays that I wrote, I didn't 
have a precedence to hang my hat on, but nonetheless it needed to be told. 
That's what artists do. They're visionaries. They bring forth what hasn't been 
asked for yet and then there's a realization: ‘Oh, this is what we've been 
wanting but we hadn't asked for it yet.’ 1 don’t know if that’s the case for 
everybody concerning Michonne. I do know that she was very popular from 
the comic books and people really wanted to see her brought to life.” 


Gurira approaches every aspect of her life-work with a deep conviction that 
comes from—what appears to be—a supply of energy that constantly replen- 


ee 


ishes itself. Thoughtful and well-spoken seem like too casual adjectives after 
spending an hour with Gurira. If she is going to take on any acting role, she 
needs to feel it in her gut, soul, heart and spirit. That's passion. 


“Firstly, you have to live your life by your joy. My heart has to have a little 
leap inside usually to give myself to an acting role. Because it’s no small thing 
to take on a story. I think it’s something kind of divine quite honestly. You 
have to become somewhat of a vessel for some new wave to come through 
you and to become worthy of that role--and that takes a lot of work and a lot 
of submission,” Gurira imparts with conviction. “Ts this a role I could sleep at 
night knowing I'm doing? Is my soul at peace? But also, is there a passionate 
reason | can verbalize as to why I must tell this story at this time?” 


When it came time to play bad-ass female “Part Deux" in Black Panther, “the 
feeling was overwhelming.” Directed by Ryan Coogler, it is one of the most 
anticipated films of 2018. Ninety percent of the star-studded cast is either 
African or African-American so already on paper, the film aligns with Gurira’s 
mission. Plus she plays Qkoye—the head of the king’s all-female special 
forces unit—another female powerhouse we cannot wait to meet. 


“] didn’t know anything about Black Panther at the time. I knew of Ryan 
Coogler, but didn’t know him, and when I met him I said, “T don’t know you 
but I'm proud of you.” ve always been proud of Ryan Coogler. The fact that 
he was attached was really exciting. Then sitting down and hearing his vision. 
Oh, yeah, that feeling was just overwhelming. I've never been a part of a big 
thing like that where I got to express and explore my African-ness, you know, 
as an actor. Stepping into these African characters and this African world, 
giving that culture and language specificity, | mean, it was a lot of hard work.” 


Brimming with conviction, outrage, poise and grace, Gurira dares to dream 

a little bigger, think a little harder and direct her passions towards a greater 
good. She chose storytelling as her act of activism—to bring African women’s 
stories to the forefront of our consciousness. Relentless in her mission, she 
has the power to inspire—even the tenor of her voice resonates with an 
astounding authenticity. Grounded in her sense of purpose; her message is 
sharp and poignant, and her success has become a tool to further that higher 
ambition. Whether or not she sees herself as a role model is not a simple 
answer. She pauses to consider that delicate idea with care. 


“That's a term I haven't thought on deeply. I guess that is something that 
people tell you that you are. What I do say to myself is ‘to whom much is giv- 
en much is expected’ which is a verse from the bible. It’s about responsibility, 
it’s about how you deal with the position you've been given or the opportu- 
nities you've been given. I've received much and much is expected of me and 
I'm going to strive to do the best I can for others. I stand on the shoulders of 
others; others must stand on my shoulders also.” 


“I'm at my apartment here in Georgia because I'm in Atlanta for work. | have 
this portrait of Cicely Tyson in my apartment because I wanted to make this 
apartment as an ode to artists and you know, that’s an iconic woman right 
there. A woman I can look to as a role model because I watched her on stage 
5 years ago in her 90s, eight shows a week, literally floating around on her 
tiptoes. | watched her doing an amazing job in an amazingly challenging 
role—a 90-something-year old woman. | watched her on How to Get Away 
With Murder doing astounding work. The grace, beauty, power and elegance 
that’s continued decade, after decade, after decade. That, to me, is a role 
model. That’s an iconic individual who I look to remember to retain a sense of 
self and grace and try to get some elegance in there, you know?” 


A role model, by definition, leads by example. They embody possibility and 
defiance. We come into this world with innate gifts but not equal opportuni- 
ty—and the opportunities we do have are because of those who came before 
us. If we contemplate the generations and generations that preceded us, 

we know that our dreams and aspirations are part of a larger legacy. In that 
sense, she is driven by that gratitude to pave ways for the next generation. 


“To me, I know I stand on her shoulders like we stand on many, many peo- 
ple’s shoulders who've gone through much harder times than | have. So, yes. 
I do feel the calling to make sure I try the best I absolutely can, and human as 
I absolutely am, to do the same to my utmost ability. If that equates to role 
model then I accept the responsibility.” 
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EMPIRE ortue SUN 


When Walking on a Dream came out in 2008, peo- 
ple were intrigued to say the least. This fascination 
only increased as the world started to see more of the 
men behind this electro-alt rock anthem. Luke Steele 
and Nick Littlemore, known globally as Empire of the 
Sun, quickly became one of the most larger-than-life 
bands in alternative music. 


Empire of the Sun has never been a band that just came out 
on the stage and strummed their guitars. The dual master- 
minds behind the project are artists in even more ways that 
youd imagine — which is probably alot. Steele went to grad 
school for graphic arts and Littlemore for fine arts, a combina- 
tion that the graphic component calls the “ying and the yang.” 
They're into everything from photography and Photoshop to 
3D animation, wardrobe fashion design and stage design. 


It’s clear that the duo places far more emphasis on their 
wardrobe, album art and complete artistic package than most 
musical acts. They attribute this to traveling so often and 
maintaining a constant sense of awe of the world around 
them. The two of them have shared an appreciation for Japa- 
nese culture for years, and this influence is consistent in their 
style and music. Under their mix of supernatural, ice king, 
Asian-inspired makeup and fashion, it’s hard to tell where 
they're actually from - and wethink that’s the point: 


“You pick up things along the way. You go through trials and 
tribulations, you have ups and downs,” Steel explains, giving 
it away a bit with his thick Australian accent. “It’s the same 
thing with being an artist and having a band. Many different 
seasons and many different places and cultures, and many 
times you're shedding skin coming back. So for us it was just 
picking things up along the way, whether it was fabrics or 
knowledge or wisdom or ideas. If you're willing to learn and 
progress, everything becomes a teacher.” 


The band spent the majority of last year on the road, once 
again gracing loyal subjects with their presence at Coachella 
and touring their 2016 studio album Two Vines. The concept 
of Two Vines was dreamt up in NYC where it seemed to the 
duo that Mother Nature was fighting back against the vast in- 
frastructure of the city. Steele was intrigued by the vines that 
seemed to engulf the cars and the buildings of the huge city 
overnight. It made him crave a more exotic, lush landscape, 
and they picked everything up and headed to Hawaii. 


“Once we got there it just united this whole Two Vines 
concept. Nick and the guys would spend the mornings going 
into the jungle, I'd go surfing on the north shore and we'd 
reconvene in the studio in the afternoon and start writing 
and making the record. That really cemented Two Vines for us, 
heading to the jungle.” 
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Steele appears grateful for his longtime collaboration with 
Littlemore throughout our chat. He knows how lucky he is to 
have found him after countless joint writing sessions around 
the world. “Tt’s almost completely unpredictable,” he says 

of their partnership. “But I guess that’s what's so gratifying 
when it works. It’s like you found the golden ticket.” 


The creative process behind this team is a pretty natural one. 
“Music is just the most powerful thing in the world for people. 
It’s such a powerful remedy for people's souls. For us, we just 
try and make great music. Half the time you can never really 
analyze what you're doing.” Steele says. “Every time you go 
into the studio and you want to write a really hard hitting R & 
B record you always come out writing a ballad or a tune that 
sounds like Enya.” 


In latest single ‘On Our Way Home’, Empire of the Sun 
wound up not embarking on the adventure, but heading home 
from it. “Ohh, this is where we begin / On our way home.” 
While the artwork for this track is a stunning, neon portrait 
of their heads connected, the song is really more about com- 
ing back down to earth. And ironically enough, this was true 
for Steele ten years ago after he had traveled the world several 
times, only to return home and meet his wife: 


“I traveled around the world with my other band Sleepy 
Jackson literally four times. I thought I'm gonna meet an 
American girl, I'm gonna meet a Swedish girl, and then ended 
up finishing up all the touring and meeting my wife a month 
later in my hometown.” 


Empire of the Sun has been in Japan writing, recording and 
shooting the ‘On Qur Way Home’ video, and they have plans 
to head back soon and see what discoveries they can convert 
into their next record. 


Steele considers their first three albums “pop” and says 
they're deepening their roots on this one, casually adding 
Buddhist monks and ancient Japanese instruments like the 
koto into their sound, “using instruments and people with a 
lot of heritage and a lot of spirit,” he says. 


Yet another art form that these two appreciate is culinary. If 
Steele and Littlemore open their own restaurant one day, you 
heard it here first. The way they like to celebrate their success- 
es, both small and large, is over fine food and wine. 


“What we always try to when we haven't seen each other for 
a while is go for a really expensive dinner and give thanks 
for what we have, and after that we always seems to write 
something amazing.” 


lll go out on a limb and say we're not the only who hopes for a 
meeting of these creative minds over a nice bottle of red very 
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ROSA SALAZAR 
THOMAS MIDDLEDITCH 
FET TY WAP 

YEAH YEAH YEAHS 
FIRST AID KIT 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN 
MOON TAXI 
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FREDDIE HIGHMORE 
Wiel sini ttevo N's 
AWOLNATION 


